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AFTER THE RUHR INVASION—WHAT? 


UR SUDDEN WITHDRAWAL of the last thousand 
American soldiers from the Rhine is interpreted by 
many Washington correspondents and editorial ob- 


"servers as an emphatic protest on the part of the United States 


Government against France’s invasion of the Ruhr Basin and 
seizure of ‘‘ productive guaranties” for the payment of Germany’s 
In France, 
-according to a Paris dispatch, 
official circles are gravely 
concerned over the possibil- 
ity that our withdrawal from 
the occupied area ‘‘will be 
used in other countries as 
one of the strongest argu- 
ments against France’s pres- 
ent course of action.” 
“There is no disguising the 
acute displeasure of govern- 
from Presi- 
‘dent Harding down, over the 
French move,’ reports a 
Washington correspondent of 
the New York Globe. This 
attitude on the part of of- 
ficial Washington, it is gener- 
ally agreed, is due neither to 
sympathy for Germany nor 
lack of it for France, but to 
a conviction that the seizure 
of guaranties will not solve 
the reparations problem, and 
From the New York ‘*‘Evening Post.’’ 
host of disastrous possibili- 
ties, chief among which is 
another world war. 

Many American papers, steel-mills and textile factories. 
heartedly applaud France 
for resorting to a show of 
force, ‘‘the only language 
that Germany understands”’; and they predict that her course 
will be fully justified by the results. Before quoting these op- 
timistic observers, however, it will be interesting to hear what 
the prophets of disaster have to say. From German labor comes 
the threat of a paralyzing strike in the invaded region, under the 
slogan, ‘““Meet active bayonets with idle shovels.” France 
expects, we are told, to get one billion, seven hundred million 
gold marks a year out of the factories of the Ruhr basin; but 


- some English authorities say that the French Army of Occupation 


will more than absorb this revenue, even tho its duties are only 
those of a police force. A German revolution is another result 
feared by British observers,“a London correspondent reports. 


WHERE FRANCE WILL COLLECT FROM GERMANY. 


The Ruhr Valley where French troops, in the words of Premier Poin- 
caré, have gone ‘‘to force respect for France and the Versailles Treaty.” 
This region, which has been called the ‘‘solar plexus of industrial Ger- 
many,’’ ‘‘the richest jewel in the Prussian crown,”’’ is full of coal-mines, 
The diagonal shading indicates German 
territory held under the peace treaty; the spotted region, the Ruhr 
basin. The Krupp works are at Essen; the headquarters of the Stinnes 
organization are at Muelheim, between Essen and Duisburg. 


British labor, we are further informed, protests against France’s 
action on the ground that it may drive Germany to Bolshevism 
and plunge Europe into “further chaos.’’ Russia, too, says an 
Associated Press dispatch, sees in the Ruhr invasion the embryo 
of a new war; and Trotzky is quoted as saying that ‘‘if France 
precipitates a new war, and Poland joins France, I doubt if 
Russia can remain neutral.” 

In Germany, the corre- 
spondents say, the feeling is 
one of “bitter fury’’ against 
France. In a Berlin dispatch 
to the New York Tribune, 
we read: “As in the fatal 
days of July-August, 1914, 
but now helpless to resist, 
60,000,000 Germans, with- 
out distinction as to class or 
party, are united in a frenzy 
of hatred and _ bitterness 
against France, which all 
Germans, rightly or wrongly, 
are convinced is an enemy 
seeking the dismemberment 
and destruction of the na- 
tion.’’ Chancellor Cuno de- 
clares that “‘the use of force 
will mean the death of eco- 
nomic reparations’’; and he 
says that Germany will 
“demonstrate to the world 
the unreasonableness and il- 
legality of the French plan.” 
Dr. Hermann Mueller, former 
Chancellor of Germany and 
one of the signers of the 
Versailles Treaty, asserts 
that ‘‘as far as France and 
Germany are 
France’s action has voided 
that Treaty. Poinearé, he 
says, “is playing into the hands of the militarists on the one 
side of German life, and into the hands of the Communists 
From Essen the directors of the great Krupp 
“will 
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eoncerned”’ 


on the other.” 
works issue a statement predicting that the French move 
not pay’’; that ‘‘France will be isolated by the act”; and that 
‘it will endanger the whole German economie situation.” 
Turning to the German-language press in the United States, 
we find the same view prevailing. ‘‘In taking from Germany her 
richest industrial district the French will deprive themselves of 
the last chance to get any further reparations,” declares the 
Philadelphia Tageblatt, which thinks that the results of the Ruhr 
invasion will amount to ‘‘French suicide as well as unspeakable 
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misery and chaos for Germany, and possibly civil war in the 
Reich.” ‘It will soon be recognized all over the civilized world 
that France has wilfully started a new war,” avers the Milwau- 
kee Herold, which adds: ‘‘That no battles are fought does not 
alter the case.”’ As the New York Staats Zeitung sees it, ‘‘ Poin- 
caré will not be able to destroy Germany, not even by the inva- 
sion of the Ruhr zone; and the failure will open the eyes of the 
French people to the delusions in which they were held.” 

In reading the statement of the Moline (Ill.) Gazette Van, 
{t must be kept in mind that this is a Flemish-language Belgian 
newspaper, and that at present the Flemish-speaking Belgians 
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A POOR COLLECTOR. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


are bitterly opposed to the French-speaking Belgians on various 
matters, of which perhaps the language question is the sorest 
point. The Gazette Van remarks: 


“France will tread on the body of a wounded viper which, 
brooding with hatred and vengeance, may overlook her weak- 
ened condition and stake her very life on the outcome of a last 
venomous bite.”’ 


American misgivings over the outcome of the Ruhr invasion 
are not confined to the foreign-language press. <A ‘“‘terrible 
responsibility,” says the New York World, has been assumed by 
the French Government in committing itself to ‘‘measures which 
in the opinion of practically the whole neutral world are danger- 
ous, provocative and self-defeating.’ In this country, says the 
Racine Wisconsin Agriculturalist, the chief sufferer from France’s 
action will be the American farmer. We read: 


‘“The reason is that the Germans are now short nearly $200,- 
000,000 in foodstuffs for the year and that the only place they 
ean get it is in America and Canada. They have little enough 
money to buy with now, but if France seizes their big industries, 
the Germans will have none at all.” 


“ce 


The French Government is moving ‘“‘step by step toward a 
great European disaster,” declares the Washington Post, con- 
sidered by some to voice Administration sentiment: 


‘‘Tnasmuch as the mere act of seizure prevents Germany from 
paying as much as before, the French occupation will be indefi- 
nite, and beyond question is meant to be indefinite—permanent, 
indeed, unless a greater force than the will of France should 
operate to induce France to withdraw. 


“The cost of this piece of aggression can not be computed. 
The bad effects will be immediate, and the ultimate result may be 
a catastrophe ending in the destruction of French independence.” 


, 


France’s course ‘‘must be condemned as unwise,’ avers the 
Kansas City Journal, because “the big issue in Europe to-day 
is not reparations, but peace, and the course of France does not 
lead to peace.”’ A slight clash between the French troops and 
the German population ‘‘may easily loose the flames of war,’ 
fears the Columbus Ohio State Journal. ‘‘The general objection 
to the seizure of the Ruhr basin is not due to any sympathy for 
the Germans,” explains the San Francisco Chronicle, which goes 
on 10 say: 


“As a practical matter sixty million people can not be com- 
pelled to work to pay debt if they are determined not to do it. 

‘By the loss of their colonies, their shipping, their foreign 
investments, their foreign insurance business, the iron ore of 
Lorraine. The coal of the Saar Valley, the agriculture and mines 


of upper Silesia, the Danzig corridor and most of their foreign 


trade the losses of Germany, in money value, possibly exceed 
those in the devastated regions of France and Belgium. To 
take from them their greatest remaining asset, the Ruhr Valley, 
will, it is feared, throw more than sixty million exceedingly com- 
petent people into close collaboration with the Russian hordes, 
which sorely need such leadership, and involve all Europe in an 
orgy of destruction which may continue for years. That is 
why it is opposed.” 


The consequences of the French move, the Springfield Repub- 
lican warns us, “‘are not to be measured by the events of the next 
few days or of the next few years.”’ It continues: 


“In 1914 German Socialists gave the Government but half- 
hearted support, even tho misled by official ‘propaganda 
into thinking the war one of defense. Now there are no more 
bitter opponents of the French aggression than the Socialists of 
all complexions and the working people in general. The in- 
vasion of the Ruhr is regarded as a declaration of war on Ger- 
man democracy by the militarists of France, and the German 
view is shared by the masses throughout Europe. 

‘“Kven the preliminary phases of the néw occupation are 
not wholly free from danger, altho the calmness and steadiness 
of the German people in the face of threatened aggression is a 
hopeful symptom, but far more serious is the fact that France, 
under the leadership of a relentless chauvinist, is rejecting what 
may prove to be the last chance to make with Germany a peace 
of good-will, and deliberately challenging the German people to 
a struggle which may outlast our century and the end of which | 
not even the wisest can foresee.” 


oo 


Turning now to those American papers that defend France’s 
action and predict consequences beneficial rather than disas- 
trous, we find the Providence Journal hailing it enthusiastically 
as ‘‘the most constructive and hopeful step taken in months to- 
ward the solution of the vexed reparations problem.’’ The 
occupation of the Ruhr, thinks the Boston Transcript, ‘‘should 
quickly bring the Berlin Government to its senses, and the Ger- 
mar people to a realization that hereafter they must deal with 
an embittered and resolute France’’; and this Boston paper adds: 


‘“‘Gone is the time when Germany could hope to profit from 
the sharp differences between French and British policy, as she 
has for the past three years. When the German bluff is called, 
and Germany becomes confident that France is in earnest in her 
insistence that the Treaty of Versailles be punctiliously executed, 
it is to be hoped that the Berlin Government will make an 
arrangement with France which will guarantee to that country 
the payments that are due her and make possible an early with- 
drawal of French officials and administrators from the Ruhr. 
It does not seem probable that France will obtain much financial 
advantage from her occupation of the Ruhr. But the oceupa- 
tion of the Ruhr is bound to hurt German national pride, and 
deal a severe blow at the pocket-book of the magnates who 
control Germany’s industrial wealth, and who dictate in large 
part, her policies. There are risks, it is true, to which France 
will also expose herself in occupying the Ruhr. But in the long 
run it may be the wisest policy for France to take these risks, if 
she thinks she can thereby cut the gordian knot that so long 
has held her in its grip.” 


_ paid their debts with depreciated marks. 
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; Under the heading “A Language Which Germany Under- 
stands,”’ the New York Times writes editorially: 


“The Germans have been too long led to understand in inter- 
national affairs but one language. It is the language of force. 
Polite diplomatic messages may mean little or nothing, but 
forcible measures have no ambiguity about them. The French 
Government to-day is merely holding the tone which Bismarck 
made familiar. When he was in Versailles in October, 1870, 
he urged the Mayor to raise a municipal loan. That official 
objected that he had not authority to do so. Bismareck’s com- 
ment was: ‘They forget that we are the stronger and take what 
we want.’ Of such speech, Germans need no interpreter. They 
know what it means. 

“On another oceasion, early in 1871, word was brought to 
Bismarek that the German military authorities in the French 
occupied territory were having difficulties in collecting taxes 
and so on. He urged force as the only remedy. His proposal 
was: ‘If we can not supply garrisons for every place within our 
sphere of occupation, we should from time to time send a flying 
eolumn wherever they show themselves recalcitrant, and shoot, 
hang and burn. When that has been done for a couple of times 
they will learn sense.’ 

“Tt is not necessary to say that the French are executing what 
they have been taught by Germany. But they are speaking the 
only language which two generations of Germans have been 
educated to understand.” 


“Tf France is the only nation that has the courage to act— 
then more power to her!” exclaims the Providence Bulletin, 
which holds that France ‘‘is not militaristic, but logical, with 
the courage of her logie.’”” And in the Troy Record we read: 


“There are two alternative solutions to the reparations prob- 
lem. One is enforcement of the Treaty terms, which is the French 
policy; the other is compromise with Germany, which would 
mean further compromise, for if Germany succeeded in securing 
one concession it would immediately begin maneuvering for 
further concessions.” : 


Discussing possible advantages of the Ruhr invasion plan 
before it was put into effect, The Monthly Letter of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, New York, said: 


*‘1. France could impose taxes upon all coal produced and 
shipped across the Rhine to other parts of Germany. Heretofore 
Hugo Stinnes, Herr Kloeckner and other German millionaires 
have defied the German Government and refused to pay taxes 
for indemnity purposes. 

“2 The inflation of German paper money could be partially 
stopt if French franes were substituted for German marks in 
the Ruhr Valley. The above-mentioned German millionaires 
have been the chief advocates of paper money inflation. It has 
made them rich. They have borrowed money and purchased 
properties and materials on a tremendous scale and then have 
They have profiteered 
at the expense of the masses of the German people. But if French 
franes were substituted for German marks, these millionaires 
would no longer reap such a great advantage from the inflation 
of German money. 

“2. The German Government would be strengthened. Dur- 
ing the past four years the succeeding governments at Berlin 
have exercised no real authority because they have not enjoyed 
the support of Germany’s industrial millionaires. But if Stinnes, 
Kloeckner and the others were forced to pay taxes to the French 
Government and were denied the profiteering advantages of 
paper money inflation, these German millionaires would have 
some inducement to rally behind the German Government. 
They would be more inclined to help meet Germany’s obligations 
in order to achieve an early escape from French domination.” 


Absolute faith in the wisdom of the Ruhr invasion seems to 
characterize most-of the editorial comment of the French- 
language press in the United States. It is ‘‘the only reasonable 
policy,” declares La Justice, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, which 


‘predicts that ‘‘Germany will go. down into her pocket and pick 


out money she was piling up to attack France and disturb the 
world again in the near future.” All France wants is fair play, 
avers L’Independant, of Fall River; and a New Bedford paper 


~ of the same name predicts that ‘‘Herr Stinnes and the other 


German plutoecrats, so rich and powerful, will in the end ‘come 
across,’ aS we say in the United States.” The French action 
‘Gs not an invasion, in the military sense of the word, but a 
coercive measure provided by the Treaty,”’ explains the Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire, L’ Avenir. Consequently, ‘‘it should not 
have any grievous results except for the refractory debtor, and 
its consequences would not, in any way, trouble the world’s 
peace.” In New York the Courier des Hiats-Unis reminds us 
that ‘‘Germany gave the ultimate proof of bad faith when 
Chancellor Cuno submitted the German proposals which were 
unanimously rejected at the last Allied Conference.” France, 
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—Gale in the Los Angeles Times. 


it explains, is determined to shatter Germany’s “‘policy of 
inertia.”’ And in L’ Echo de L’ Ouest, of San Francisco, we read: 


“The world, forgetting all that France suffered, seems to be- 
lieve all the Germans say and take their whines and tears at 
face value. The aggressors become more interesting than the 
victims. But forbearance has its limit; France has reached that 
limit. What will happen? No one knows. Prediction can 
not beindulgedin. Yet it may be less full of fearful consequences 
than the policy of forbearance and inaction might have been. 
The occupation of the territory where the rich magnates of 
Germany make their money and from where they mar the 
Republican régime of their country may prove a blessing in 
disguise to the common people of Germany. It may bring to 
those magnates a realization of the meaning of plighted faith, of 
honor, of repentance; it may teach them that cruel as they were 
against their former foes, they are more cruel yet to their own 
people in compelling France to invade their country and attempt 
to collect her due. The going of France into the Ruhr may help 
to consolidate the Republican form of government in Germany 
and disrupt the wise and long-sought-out combinations of Hugo 
Stinnes and his like. 

‘‘RBut whatever the result may be, grieved as France is to have 
to act alone, no one, who has any sense of fair play, can blame 
her for acting as she does. A moratorium France would have 
willingly granted, provided she had received the proper guaranty 
that at the expiration of the moratorium she would not be paid 
with what the French eall: ‘Monnaie de Singe.’ 

‘In 1906 San Francisco suffered from earthquake and fire. 
All the insurance companies, American, English or French, paid 
their losses. The German companies, owned by Hugo Stinnes 
and compeers welched, and to this day San Franciscoans wait 
the payment of their losses. It seems that it is in the blood 
to repudiate and quibble always about their just debt.” 
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THE PLAGUE OF TAX-FREE BONDS 


$ 0,000,000,000—AND STILL GROWING! Such is the 
3 estimated amount of tax-exempt Federal, State and 
municipal bonds now outstanding, according to Pro- 
fessor Edwin R. A. Seligman, Professor of Political Economy, 
Columbia University. And in the opinion of Secretary Mellon, 
“this constantly growing mass of tax-exempt securities threatens 
the public revenues, not only of the Federal Government, but of 
the States as well, and it is reaching such proportions as to 
undermine the development of business and industry.”’ Presi- 
dent Harding, therefore, be- 
lieves that an amendment 
~to the Constitution to elimi- 
nate State, municipal, and 
other tax-exempt securities is 
justified, and such an amend- 
ment is now before the House 
of Representatives. One of the 
main reasons for such an 
amendment, in the opinion 
of Professor Seligman, is that 
the United States Treasury is 
losing some $300,000,000 a 
year of income-tax revenue be- 
cause these bonds are tax- 
exempt. And what these 
bondholders evade the rest of 
us must make up. As the 
Chicago Evening Post explains: 
“These tax-exempt features 
are an invitation to the rich 
who pay surtaxes not to put 
their money into industry, 
but to buy tax-exempt bonds. 
This creates a preferred class 
of bondholders, the induce- 
ment to the rich being greater 
because surtaxes increase with 
the amount of income.” ‘‘So 
an amendment is necessary 
without delay if the country 
is to avoid creating a class of extremely rich persons who are 
permanently free from taxation,” concludes the New York Globe. 
“No part. of the wealth of the country should escape its burden 
of taxation,’ agrees the Rochester Post Express. 

“The tax-exempt bond is the biggest drone in the American 
hive,’ in the opinion of the New York Journal. ‘‘It is the 
assassin of business,’’ agrees the New York American. Such 
securities are one of the greatest evils now faced by legitimate 
business, say Treasury officials, since they create a discrimination 
against business corporations and holders of taxable bonds. 
And as the law permits States and municipalities to float these 
exempted issues without restriction, a large proportion of ready 
capital is diverted from active business. Hence the growing 
insistence from business, farming, and banking interests for 
legislation that will curtail the output of tax-exempt bonds. 
Said the President in his recent message to Congress: 

“Tax-exempt securities are drying up the sources of Federal 
taxation, and they are encouraging unproductive and extrava- 
gant expenditures by States and municipalities. There is more 
than the menace in mounting public debts, there is the dissipa- 
tion of capital which should be made available to the needs of 
productive industry. ‘The proposed amendment will place the 
State and Federal Governments and all political subdivisions 
on an exact equality and will correct the growing menace of 
publie borrowing, which if left unchecked may soon threaten the 
stability of our institutions.” 

Seeretary of the Treasury Mellon, himself one of the richest 
men in the world, agrees that tax-exempt securities are the 


THE ONE WHO GETS “SOAKED.” 
—Marcus in the New York Times. 


refuge of the wealthy to evade income surtaxes, and denies that 
the proposed amendment will infringe State rights or that it 
would attack the credit or borrowing power of either States or 
municipalities. As Mr. Mellon wrote to Representative Green, 
Republican, of Iowa, author of the resolution to amend the 
Constitution: 


“Tax exemption, in substance, constitutes a subsidy from 
the Federal Government, the cost of which, in the long run, must 
fall on those taxpayers who do not or can not take refuge in 
tax-exempt securities. 

‘‘Bven from the point of view of the States themselves, I be- 

lieve it is clear that the con- 

tinued issuance of tax-exempt 
securities saves nothing to the 

- taxpayers in the States, and 
that, in the long run, it. brings 
heavier taxes. The tax-exempt 
privilege, with the facility 
that it gives to borrowing, 
leads, in many cases, to un- 
necessary or wasteful public 
expenditure, and this, in turn, 
is bringing about a menacing 
increase in the debts of States 
and cities. These debts con- 
stitute a constantly growing 
charge upon the taxpayers in 
the several States, and will 
ultimately have to be paid, 
principal and interest, through 
tax levies upon these very 
taxpayers.” 


As matters now stand, points 
out the New York Commercial, 
it is impossible for the Federal 
Government to tax securities 
of this kind because there is 
no power by which it can tax 
a sovereign State. Yet, main- 
tains the Troy Times, ‘‘it is 
manifestly unfair that the 
owners of these thirty billions 
of tax-exempt bonds should 
escape bearing their share of 
taxation.’”” For, as Senator 
Capper, of Kansas, reminds us in his Capper’s Weekly (Topeka), 
““whenever a taxpayer, legally or otherwise, dodges paying his 
full share, some one else has to pay it for him.’’ Continues 
the Senator from Kansas: : 


‘‘This steady increase of untaxed billions compels a heavier 
and heavier tax on land, a progressively heavier tax on railways 
and other public service corporations, a constantly increasing 
tax on manufacturers and their equipment; it means more taxes 
for the storekeeper—and all are passed on to the general public 
and the consumer with their own special share of the taxes—to 
be paid ultimately by the householder and the ‘small’ taxpayer.” 

It must be admitted, however, that those who would end tax- 
exempt securities have a hard fight on their hands. In the first 
place, we are reminded by the Manchester Union, which takes 
up both sides of the question, ‘‘the consent of two-thirds of 
Congress must be obtained before the matter can be submitted 
to the States.’’ If that should come to pass, it is still hardly 
likely, in the opinion of the Newark News, ‘‘that three-quarters 
of the States will consent to forego the opportunity to sell their 
bonds at good prices which they are permitted to do by the 
exemption provision.” Besides, asks this paper, ‘‘is it the part 
of wisdom for the nation to surrender for all time to come 
the power to waive taxation on its bond issues, especially when 
we may need that power in the event of another war?’’ And 
it cites its home city as an example of what will happen if the 
proposed amendment goes through: 


“Newark is borrowing money one or two per cent. cheaper 
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THE SCENE OF FLORIDA’S NEW YEAR RACE RIOT—THE MORNING AFTER. 


The ruins of the house near Rosewood, Florida, in which twenty armed negroes fought off a band of white men searching for a negro who, 
it is said, had attacked a white woman. 


than any railroad or industry can. It is saving that money to 
its citizens. If its securities are to be no longer tax free, 
as a proposed constitutional amendment suggests, Newark 
and all other cities will have to pay nearly as high as the railroads 
and industries every time they float a bond issue. They will pay 
a little less, because public securities being a first claim upon 
taxes are supposed to be particularly safe. But the public 
bodies will all have to pay more for the money every time they 
build a school or issue bonds for any other purpose, which simply 
means that the city tax rate will go higher and the individual 
house owner and rent payer will be soaked the harder.”’ 


“Tf President Harding and Secretary Mellon think so unfavor- 
ably of tax-exempt bonds, why do they go on issuing them?”’ 
asks The Magazine of Wall Street. The great hue and cry against 
tax-exempt bonds, avers the Baltimore Manufacturers Record, 
comes from ‘‘the bankers and brokers in the financial district, 
who say they can not float bonds in competition with tax-free 
securities.”” As for the opinion that tax-exempt securities should 
be eliminated in order to curb extravagance on the part of States 
and municipalities, ‘‘this is an insolent and unwarranted as- 
sumption of Federal 
superiority in political 
wisdom and economy,” 
declares the St. Louis 
~ Post-Dispatch. In fact, 
says the Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun, the constitu- 
tional amendment is in 
itself a ‘‘red herring, a 
maneuver to distract at- 
tention from the waste- 
fulness of the present 
governmental system.” 
Tf the truth were known, 
asserts a New York 
financial weekly, The 
American Banker, ‘‘it 
would be found that 
many a town which en- 
joys excellently paved 
streets, sewers, and so 
forth, would still be awai t- International News Reel photograph. 
ing these improvements 
if it had not been for the 
tax-exempt privilege.” 


THIS HAPPENED TO EIGHTEEN NEGRO HOMES. 


The deliberate burning of these cabins and a church wiped out the negro quarter 
“ of Rosewood; the colored inhabitants took to the woods. 


) BRISK START OF THE 1923 LYNCHINGS 


HE MOB SPIRIT showed itself three separate times in 

the first week of the new year by the lynching of negroes. 

In the first two instances a single person was killed, but 
in the third, a race riot at Rosewood, Florida, two white men, 
four negroes, and a nezro woman were killed, and several whites 
and blacks wounded, and the entire negro section of the town 
burned. The young negro convict who was accused of having 
attacked a white woman, and for whom the white mob was 
searching, escaped. ‘‘These shocking outbreaks of atavism”’ 
reveal to the Socialist New York Call ‘‘how astonishingly little 
cultural progress has been made in some parts of the world, and 
they also explain the industrial backwardness and political 
reaction of the South.” “Certainly this latest calamity in 
Florida is a serious reflection upon the State and its people,” 
agrees the Utica Press, for, as the New York World remarks, ‘‘the 
utter breakdown of the law is admitted.” Says a dispatch: 


burned on the night of 

January 4, immediately 
after a crowd of white 
men, advancing on a 
negro house, had been 
fired on from the house 
and two killed. 

“The negroes escaped 
from the house after two 
of them had been shot to 
death by the whites who 
rained bullets on the 
structure until their am- 
munition was exhausted. 
A negro woman was 
lalled as she was leaving 
her burning dwelling, 
another negro was slain 
about twenty miles from 
the scene of the trouble, 
and on January 6 a fifth 
negro was shot to death 
in Sumner on the graves 
of his mother and 
brother when he is said to 
have refused to tell his 
white captors the names 
of those in the house at 
Rosewood who fired on 
the white men.” 


““Six houses and a negro church were 


“Tn the South,” notes 
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the Providence Journal, ‘‘the lynchers of a black man are too 
seldom threatened with justice, and while the South has no 
monopoly on mob lawlessness, as Chicago, Herrin, and other 
places have revealed, there is customarily in the North a seri- 
ous attempt to enforce the law.” 

‘“A foul and lasting blot has been placed on the people of 
Levy County, in which Rosewood is situated,”’ agrees the Tampa 
Times, but the Nashville Banner comes to the defense of the 
Southland by saying the Rosewood race riot had the ‘‘earmarks”’ 
of a Northern outbreak, and it accounts for this by ‘‘Florida’s 
large Northern population, permanent and seasonal.’ Con- 
tinues The Banner: 


“We of this section 
have been charged with 
a great many lynch- 
ings. Sorrowfully we 
have entered a plea of 
guilty to the indict- 
ment. But we have 
pleaded in’extenuation, 
in confession and avoid- 
ance that while we do 
sometimes visit sum- 
mary punishment upon 
a guilty person, we do 
not kill the innocent by 
wholesale. And that 
has always been strict- 
ly true. 

“Nor is there evi- 
dence that the Florida 
outbreak was of the 
wholesale, indiserimi- 
nate kind. A similar 
thing might have oc- 
eurred in any one of 
many race clashes that 
have occurred in the 
South. But the report 
from Rosewood that a 
score or so of negro 
houses there were 
burned and the occu- 
pants fired upon as they 
fied—that is the sort of thing that has several times occurred in 
Northern clashes, but not often in the South. It is the most 
deplorable feature of the whole deplorable affair. 

“*Clashes will probably continue to occur as long as the two 
races live together on the same soil—and that will be, apparently, 
forever. We may hope to make them less frequent. The best 
men of both races are earnestly working toward that end.” 


By courtesy of *‘Forbes Magazine,’’ New York. 


O=P. 


Oris P., 


Prominent white women representing thirteen States and hold- 
ing memberships in the Southern Methodist Church, met in 
Atlanta recently and pledged themselves to work individually 
and in their official capacities in a campaign on behalf of law 
enforcement, and for adequate State laws to suppress lynchings 
in particular. At the end of a three-day conference, reports 
Lester A. Walton in the New York World, these women said in 
a public statement: 


““We believe that violence has no place where people lend their 
support in every possible way to the agencies constituted by the 
people for the apprehension, trial and punishment of offenders 
against society. We resent the assertion that criminality can be 
controlled by lawless outbreaks, and woman’s honor protected 
by savage acts of revenge. 

““We believe that every human being should be treated not 
as a means to another’s ends, but as a person whose aspirations 
toward self-realization must be recognized; that we must cherish 
racial integrity and racial self-respect, as well as such mutual 
respect as will lead each to higher moral levels, to mutual trust 
and helpfulness. We believe that in this process certain values 
must. be developed and maintained. 

‘“No family and no race rises higher than its womanhood. 
Hence, the intelligence of women must be cultivated and the 
purity and dignity of womanhood must be protected by the 
maintenance of a single standard of morals for both races.”’ 


The Van Sweringen brothers, whose entrance into the field of railroad development 


and consolidation recalls the achievements of E. H. Harriman. 
is the leader in the Van Sweringen enterprises, but as Forbes notes, “‘All 
business transactions between them and others are carried on in their joint names.” 


' THE NEW OHIO RAILROAD KINGS 


HE OUTSTANDING ROMANCE of present-day rail- 

road history is the rapid rise of two young Cleveland 

real estate men to what a Wall Street writer calls “‘a 
stellar position among American railroad financiers.” Railroad 
officials in New York, according to the New York Times, ‘‘hold 
that the progress of the Van Sweringens in railroad history has 
been the most outstanding of any group since the days of H. H. 
Harriman.’”’ While most railroads have’in recent years been 
sufficiently occupied in making both ends meet, and while the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission is haying 
difficulty in persuading 
the railroads to unite 
in voluntary mergers 
like those permitted by 
the new law and sug- 
gested by the Commis- 
sion’s experts, the Van 
Sweringens have been 
building up what The 
Times calls a combina- 
tion of railroad lines 
such as has never been 
“seen before in Ameri- 
can railway organiza- 
tion.”” The Van Swer- 
ingen brothers, real es- 
tate operators, bought 
the Nickel Plate from 
the New York Central 
in 1916, paying $2,- 
000,000 in cash out of a 
total purchase price of 
$8,500,000. More re- 
eently they acquired 
the Lake Erie and 
Western, the bankrupt 
‘““Clover Leaf’’ (Toledo, St. Louis & Western), a few connect- 
ing lines, and, to quote The Times again, behold ‘‘a western 
‘granger’ road set down in the industrial East, a earrier which 
specializes in agricultural and animal products more than any 
this side of Iowa.” Now to this combination is added, after 
months of negotiations, the Chesapeake & Ohio, one of the 
great coal-carriers, and the Van Sweringens will have, as the 
newspapers all note, a system worth more than $500,000,000, 
with a mileage of 4,565, running from the Atlantic seaboard at 
Newport News through the coal-fields to the Great Lakes, 
the Mississippi, and such cities as Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, St. Louis and Chieago. And a writer for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, in the Van Sweringens’ home town, 
tells of rumors that the Chesapeake & Ohio may be but the 
second link in building up a transcontinental system. 

It is no merger of local importance that the Van Sweringens 
are effecting, says the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, at the eastern 
terminal of the Chesapeake & Ohio, but ‘‘one of national eon- 
cern. It makes of the men who are carrying it out persons of 
consequence and recognized position among the builders of the 
present day.” When for the third time in six years the name 
Van Sweringen was linked with the purchase of large railroad 
properties, Wall Street’s curiosity about these young railroad 
Lochinvars from out of the West was evident enough. N aturally, 
Says a writer in Barron’s Weekly, the questions arise: ‘‘Who are 
the Van Sweringens? What do they know about the business of 
railroading? What do they propose todo with the railroad prop- 
erties they have acquired?’’ This writer, questioning bankers, 
lawyers, and business associates of the two brothers, learns that 


M. J. 


The elder brother, 
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THE VAN SWERINGEN RAILROAD SYSTEM, INCLUDING THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 


Oris P., and Mantis J. Van Sweringen, now in their early forties, 
started out by doing odd jobs in the streets of Cleveland, then 
office work; then O. P. Van Sweringen saw an opportunity to 
develop a suburban tract near Cleveland. -To get people out 
there the brothers had to build their own rapid transit line. 
To-day, we read in Barron’s: 


“They and their associates operate and control the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad (Nickel Plate), the Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western and the Lake Hrie & Western railroads. They 
control and operate the only rapid transit railway in or around 
Cleveland. They developed and own an enormous amount of 
Shaker Heights land and have laid out one of the largest and 
finest residential communities in the country. They are the pro- 
moters of the Cleveland Union Terminals projection which the great 
railroads of the country, with the exception of the Pennsylvania, 
have united in building a $60,000,000 Union depot and terminal. 
They are the backers and builders of the Hotel Cleveland, which 
eventually will form part of the terminal development.” 


The Van Sweringens bought the Nickel Plate from the 


_New York Central in 1916 because its trackage in Cleve- 


Jand was valuable for rapid transit purposes. In the first five 
years of their control they doubled the road’s gross revenue. 
Then came the purchase of the Lake Erie & Western and 
“Clover Leaf,’’ which have within the last few days been formally 
consolidated with the Nickel Plate into a system to be called 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis. The two later acquired roads 
‘were by themselves limited in scope,’ but, we read in a Cleve- 
land dispatch to the New York Times, “now that they are con- 
nected to the Nickel Plate they open to new Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois agricultural territory a direct shipping route into Cleve- 
land, the main market for much that this territory produces.” 
There seems to the writer of this dispatch to be sufficient warrant 
for assuming that the scheme of the Van Sweringens will be ‘‘to 
individualize the potential system as an intensive food-carrying 
combination.” While the Clover Leaf is still technically in 
receivership, the writers on railroad subjects in the financial 
columns of the New York dailies believe that a recent dividend 
announcement means an early lifting of the receivership. 
Moody’s Investors Service, an impartial and highly regarded 
authority, reports that the purchase of the Nickel Plate by the 


~ Van Sweringens ‘‘was followed by a marked increase in business, 


in carrying capacity and in general operating strength, speaking 
well for the present management.’’ The Lake Erie & Western 
is also said to have benefited. | And these benefits are reflected 
in larger earnings and higher prices for the roads’ securities. 
The inereased prosperity of these roads is thus explained 
by a Cleveland correspondent of The Wall Street Journal: 


‘“Western shippers love success, so Van Sweringen manage- 
ment, with active solicitation for business, has been followed by a 
flood of routing orders. Service plus aggressiveness, banking 
associates say, is the sole reason for thei increase in Van Sweringen 
rail traffic and earnings.’ 


The principal weakness of the Van Sweringen system, said a 
writer in Financial America not long ago, was its lack of any out- 
let to the Atlantic seaboard. This lack has now been supplied 
by the acquisition of a large block of stock in the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad. The Van Sweringens have made formal applica- 
tion for permission to serve on the board of directors of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, saying that a community of interest would 
insure efficiency and benefit the public. This acquisition, as The 
Railway Age notes, is the longest step which the two brothers 
“have yet taken in what is apparently a process of building up a 
new railroad system serving the important industrial centers 
between Chicago, St. Louis and the East.’’ While the Cleve- 
landers may not have a majority of C. & O. stock, “they will 
have enough of a control to exercise a very strong influence.” 
The Railway Age is inclined to believe that “a union of the prop- 
erties is included in the Van Sweringen contemplations.”’ This 
leading railroad journal finds it ‘difficult to see what the Van 
Sweringens may have in mind in acquiring the C. & O. since the 
characteristics of their present system differ so widely from 
those of the Chesapeake & Ohio,” the two lines being appar- 
ently ‘‘neither competitive nor complementary,” and since the 
Nickel Plate’s natural eastern outlet is at Buffalo. However, 
the writer goes on: 

‘“The Chesapeake & Ohio should prove a very valuable adjunct 
in other ways, even if not from a traffic standpoint. It may, of 
course, prove of great value from that standpoint also, altho to 
form an intelligent opinion on that point it will be necessary to 
have considerably more information about the Van Sweringen 
plans than is at present available.” 
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says the Tulsa (Oklahoma) Oil and Gas Journal, 


day by day in editorials and press dispatches. 
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THE WORLD RACE FOR OIL 


HAT GOLD WAS IN EARLIER AGES to stir in 
./ man the spirit of adventure and discovery in strange 


lands, and of inquiry into the secrets of nature, that 
oil is in these days. The alchemist of the Middle Ages who 
sought to produce gold from a chemical compound is now 
metamorphosed into the chemist, who splits the molecules in 
order to get more gasoline out of crude petroleum. Spanish 
Conquistadores, ‘their blood’ aflame with lust of gold,’ who 
ravaged the possessions of the South American Indians, are 
replaced to-day by representatives of various oil companies, 
who move in promising territories of the South American Con- 
tinent, under protection of their country and by permission of 
the country visited. . Instead of a gold rush like that of 1849 
to the California gold-fields, or the great rush of 1896 to the 
Yukon gold-fields, we have the penetration of oil-seekers in all 
parts of the world, all moving within the law. How wide-spread 
are their wanderings may be judged from a glance at the petro- 
leum regions of the globe indicated on the accompanying map, 
which shows that practically the only unspotted sections are 
Greenland, Iceland and Spitzbergen. 

Publicists at home and abroad tell us repeatedly that oil is 
the “‘paramount factor in the political economies of the day,” 
and they add that, in plain words, this means that besides the 
material ingredients of petroleum there are involved in it the 
moral elements of peace or war and of friendship or antag- 
onism between races, nations and creeds. ‘‘Oil may soothe the 
troubled waters of the eternal seas,’’ says one writer, ‘‘but it 
only adds unrest to the troubled waters of international diplo- 
macy.” On the other hand, some eminent petroleum authorities 
assure us that all the talk about ‘‘a world war for oil,’ in which 
the two chief contenders are said to be British and American 
interests, is ‘““mere exaggeration and sensationalism.’ But no 
one denies that since 1906 the petroleum industry of the kero- 
sene age has become the petroleum industry of the age of the 
internal combustion engine, of the automobile, the airplane, 
and the oil-driven battle-ship, and this, as the Newark Hvening 
News notes, suffices as ‘‘an explanation of the bitterest inter- 
national rivalry.” ‘‘No man knows to-day where oil will be 
found to-morrow or in what quantity,’ according to A. C. Bed- 
ford, chairman of the Board of Directors of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, and ‘“‘no man or group of men can 
restrain another from seeking oil in the earth, nor, having found 
it, can they restrict or augment its flow.”’ 

Yet because of present over-production in the United States, 
“it is rather 
hard for American producers to become exercised over the future 
supply of crude petroleum, tho it has become the big issue in 
international diplomacy.” In view of this fact Tum Lirnrary 
Dicest deems it serviceable to give its readers a comprehensive 
view of the political aspect of petroleum through expert opinions 
gathered from both American and foreign oil authorities and oil 
publications. There is no intention to do more than shed light 
on the features of international oil relationships which appear 
But if the reader 
makes full acquaintance with the material here assembled, he 
will be better able to follow understandingly the whole subject 
of petroleum in its various phases in the course of the news. 
That we may have a bird’s-eye view of the tangled web of oil 
diplomacy, the Tulsa Oil and Gas Journal calls attention to an 
article in the Washington Post by Frederick William Wile, in 
which we read the following: 


‘**Altho more fragrant themes are publicly discust, oil has be- 
come the great international issue of the hour. It lurks in the 
background of virtually every problem now engaging the atten- 
tion of world statesmen. ,.Huropean polities has become the 


“politics of petroleum. Almost no move is made on that chess- 


board where Prime Ministers disport themselves with fates of 
nations that is not tinetured with oil. ‘The pending situation 
in the Near Hast is saturated with oil all the way from the 
Persian Gulf to the Golden Horn. 

“‘The Genoa Conference went on the rocks mainly because of 
oil intrigues. Soviet diplomacy is cunningly pivoted around 
Russia’s vast and coveted reservoirs of oil in the Baku and 
Caucasus regions. 

“Roumania and. Poland, with their rich oil Aen are fac- 
tors in the situation. Persia, with some of the most extensive 
petroleum beds in existence, is at present the bone of contention 
between British and American oil interests. Wherever one looks 
in Europe, petroleum flares up as a paramount political issue. 

“Tf oil dominates the diplomacy of Europe, it is hardly less 
conspicuous in the international affairs of the United States. 
Every important diplomatic action taken by America since the 
World War has been concerned, directly or indirectly, with oil. 

“The United States protested vigorously against the Anglo- 
French agreement for division of the petroleum fields of Meso- 
potamia and Palestine. We objected to the Netherlands 
Government’s exclusion of American enterprise in the oil 
district of the Dutch East Indies.  . 

‘““We have refused to recognize the Obregon Government prin- 
cipally because existing American oil rights in Mexico are con- 
sidered in jeopardy. The next United States ‘oil diplomacy’ 
may have to be conducted with Japan. The Sinclair Oil Com- 
pany of New York has just obtained from the Russian Chita 
Government a concession for oil exploitation in North Sak- 
halin, which is occupied by the Japanese Army. 

“The Tokyo Foreign Office denies the right of Chita to bestow 
privileges within territory under Japanese military occupation. 
Still another Russian oil incident presently will demand the 
State Department’s attention. The International Barnsdall 
Corporation of New York has received from the Soviet Govern- 
ment a concession to work a 500-acre oil-field in the Baku country. 

“To date the United States has declined to recognize any 
rights conferred upon Americans, like Washington Vanderlip, 
which covered Soviet confiscated properties or lands. The 
Barnsdall concession, it appears, applies to State oil that never 
was privately owned. Thus a new Soviet-American proposition 
is presented which, to the cunning masters of Moscow, no doubt, 
conjures up interesting political possibilities in the direction of 
longed-for American recognition.” 


Near East Or Friction 


A Houston (Texas) petroleum organ, The Oil Weekly, premises 
that its average reader ‘‘has little concern over the political 
and diplomatic bargainings of England, France, Turkey and 
Greece, and other countries, and that he cares less about the 
final allotment of disputed territories.”’ Yet it points out that 
“it may be of some interest to know that rich oil-lands are 
at stake as a result of the Turkish victories in Asia Minor, 
and that the humanitarian question of keeping the Mohammedan 
Turk out of Christian Europe is by no means the largest issue 
of the squabble in the eyes of the industrial nations.” This 
oil periodical then proceeds to take a whack at Great a 
as may be judged from the following: 


“Hiver since the Armistice, Great Britain has been steadily 
increasing her sphere of influence and at the same time quietly 
adding to her great oil resources in this vast territory. The first 
step was to develop her own oil-lands in Egypt where she has 
been quite successful. Through the activities of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Company she holds the most valuable oil-lands of 
Egypt and has concessions all around the Red Sea. Later 
through the d’Arey concession she gained the most valuable 
portion of Persian oil-lands for the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 
As a result of the Versailles Treaty she was granted a mandate 
of Mesopotamia and with it controlling interest in the Turkish 
Petroleum Company, holders of an exclusive concession on the 
whole of that wildeat country. During the present year the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company has been granted a concession on 
all the oil-lands of Macedonia and Thrace, by the ex-king of 
Greece. As a result of this intensive campaign of commercial 
expansion, the only lands of large proportions left are Turkey, 
including Armenia, Turkestan and Arabia, all impossible coun- 
tries for the production of oil at present. 

“As a rosult of this activity, other nations, particularly the 
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United States and France, have found themselves left out in 
the cold. The United States has protested against the whole- 
sale acquisition of exclusive concessions to any one country to 
some effect. Recently the Standard Oil Company, coincident 
with the reported granting of a loan by the United States Govern- 
ment to Persia, is reported to have opened negotiations for a 
coneession on lands in the northern part of Persia. For several 
years also a subsidiary of the Standard Oil has owned ‘oil-lands 
of doubtful value in Palestine, and a recent unconfirmed report 
states that the Standard Oil Company has purchased some of 
the French interests in the Turkish Petroleum Company, which 
owns the Mesopotamia concessions. ‘Thus the United States 
interests are acquiring 
quite a foothold on this 
distant oil territory. 
“France has never 
been an _ oil-producing 
country. Since the war, 
however, she has tried 
desperately to get oil- 
lands, so far with poor 
results. She is too much 
of a novice in the oil 
business to know how to 
pick out good oil terri- 
tory. By the Treaty of 
Versailles she acquired 
Syria, an old strip of 
territory along the east 
coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, lying west of 
Mesopotamia and Ara- 
bia. The French terri- 
tory is regarded as ex- 
ceedingly poor, if not 
entirely lacking in oil 
indications. The French 
have a small interest in 


release itself from dependence for oil on the United States, and 


make sure of its own sources of supply. This oil authority, 
Mr. Fernand Engerand, a member of the French Chamber of 
Deputies from the Department of Calvados, tells us further that: 


‘“‘With these things in mind the British Admiralty inaugurated 
thirty years ago the basic lines of an extremely far-sighted policy, 
which may be reduced to this formula, namely, that the Medi- 
terranean should be the petroleum reservoir of England and, 
with England, of Europe. The principal field for the conquest 
of petroleum was the Near East, which is the very land of oil. 
The British succeeded 
before the war in getting 
magnificent concessions 
in the south of Persia 
and of Mesopotamia. In 
order to be useful, these 
two sources of oil needed 
an outlet to the Mediter- 
ranean, and this outlet 
was Alexandretta. The 
carriage of the oil from 
Mosul to Alexandretta 
was to be done by pipe- 
line along the route of 
the Bagdad Railway and 
established on Syrian 
territory, which was un- 
der a French mandate. 
The war permitted the 
realization of this great 
project.”’ 


It was because of 
Syria that France be- 
came interested in the 
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“Since the war the 
French have made it a 
policy to befriend Turkey. They have furnished her officers to 
help in training her armies, sold her airplanes, and sent engineers 
to assist in building munition factories, and she will expect con- 
cessions which the Turks have to offer.”’ 


In connection with the above references to French petroleum 
needs, we have the testimony of the French press that except for a 
few small deposits of oil in Alsace and Auvergne there is no oil 
anywhere in France. In Morocco, a French Protectorate, 
there are minor oil resources and these are being probed for 
the purpose of discovering whether a greater yield may not 
be found. But in the main, France is without oil and so 
realized to her dismay during the war. Now one of the big 
developments to obviate this poverty, according to French in- 
formants, is the organization in France by the Banque de Paris, 
et des Pays Bas about eighteen months ago, of a French branch 
of the Standard Oil Company. The Banque de Paris is said 
to be ‘“‘the most powerful French financial concern for the 
promotion of such an organization,” and the new company, 
which in conjunction with the Standard Oil companies in the 
United States will present a sort of Franco-American. petroleum 
front to the world, is called ‘‘La Standard Oil Franeaise.’’? The 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the French branch of 
the Standard Oil is Mr. Jules Cambon, France’s former Am- 
bassador at Washington and later at Berlin. On the other 
hand we are told that France has negotiated and is negotiating 
with Great Britain on oil matters, and that at the Cannes 
conference by negotiation she was awarded a share of 26 per 
cent. of the very rich oil deposits of Mosul. 

In a Franco-American daily, The Courrier des Etats-Unis 
(New York) a contributor points out that ‘“‘the empire of the 
seas in future will belong to the nation that has petroleum,’’ 
and as sea supremacy is a necessity for Great Britain, it must 


ment was another meet- 
ing point of the two countries in the matter of petroleum. He 
reminds us further that: 


“Before the war there was very lively competition between 
England and Germany over the petroleum of Mosul and Bagdad. 
These fields were traversed by the Bagdad Railway, a German 
enterprise, while on the other hand the Anglo-Persian Company, 
the English trust, had prospected there so that the concession 
was demanded by both the Germans and the British. Finally 
the rival interests merged in a company known as the Turkish 
Petroleum Company, of which 50 per cent. of the shares went to the 
Anglo-Persian group, 25 per cent. to the Royal Dutch group, 25 
per cent. to the Deutsche Bank group, and the concessions to the 
Turkish Petroleum Company, were yielded by the Turkish 
Government on the 28th of June, 1914. The war came, and 
naturally the British Government laid hands on the German 
portion of the Turkish Petroleum Company, and was about to 
give it to the Anglo-Persian Company, when the French Govern- 
ment, warned by the directors of the Royal Dutch Company, 
claimed the German portion of the Turkish Petroleum property 
as war indemnity, urging in its claim the Sykes-Picot Agreement 
of 1916, by which it got Mosul. 

“Long debates ensued between the British and the French 
Governments, and finally Lord Curzon agreed in return for ‘the 
renunciation by the French Government of the ancient rights it 
possest in the Mosul district,’ and in consideration of French per- 
mission for the building of a pipe-line in Syrian territory, that the 
British Government would hand over to France the 25 per cent. 
German share in the Turkish Petroleum Company concession. 
This was a great gain for France, because according to the sound- 
est estimates the production possibilities of Turkish Petroleum 
are put at 5,000,000 tons. 

“The San Remo Agreement confirmed this arrangement, but 
it aroused protest from the American Government, which de- 
elared that France and England had no right to conelude an oil 
agreement between themselves, and also asserted that, wherever 
there was oil, the United States has rights to it. A sharp diplo- 
matic controversy ensued, which was finished by the veto of the 
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is still pending. ... 


come as a gift. 


» merchant marine. 
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- Washington Government to the Britannic mandate over Meso- 


potamia. 

“At the time of the Washington Conference, without the 
knowledge of the French delegates, an agreement was reached 
between the Anglo-Persian Company and the great American 
trust, the Standard Oil Company, and thus the principle of the 
admission of the Standard Oil Company into the Turkish Petro- 
leum Company was admitted. But in what section of the Turkish 
Petroleum Company would the Standard Oil find its share? 
It was to be feared that the Standard Oil Company would find 
its share in the French holdings, if not entirely, at least in great 


part. An understand- 


ing on this point was 
not reached until the 
month of August in 
London, and the affair 


Thus it is evident that 
French rights in Meso- 
potamian oil do not 
They 
have been purchased by 
important concessions 
and obligations. If the 
Americans wish to join 
in this business it is 
only equitable that they 
should bring their con- 
tribution, and until now 
it remains to be seen. 
Moreover, since it was 
the Anglo-Persian Com- 
pany which opened the 
door to the Standard 
Oil Company, justice 
requires that the best 
part of the Turkish 
Petroleum interests that 
go to Standard Oil 
should be taken from the 
Anglo-Persian share. 
Moreover, if we admit 
the possibility of revis- 
ing the dual agreements 
of San Remo, are we 
not authorized to ask 
also the revision of other 
dual agreements that 
may have been made 
between Great Britain 
and the United States 
concerning oil in Persia 
and other places? That, 
I take it, is the solid 
ground on which the in- 
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“That should be done. 


of native reserves, 
“That, also, is wise policy.” 


“terests-and rights of France must be defended.” 


An Orricra, British Mpmoranpum on Brirain’s Or Aims 


Because of frequent statements in the foreign press that the 
British Government was cooperating with Britain commercial 
interests to secure an undue share of the petroleum resources of 
the world, Lord Curzon, Secretary of the British Foreign Office, 
issued an oil memorandum, a copy of which was dispatched to 
the British Ambassador at Washington, and in which we read 
the following: 


“Great Britain is, next to the United States and (in normal 
times) Russia, the largest consumer of oil in the world. Over 
90 per cent. of her Navy is oil-fired (as compared with 45 per cent. 
before the war), as is a rapidly increasing proportion of her 
Her present home resources consist of one 
well giving a daily production of 1 ton, and Scottish shale fields 
which yield about 165,000 tons of oil products annually. 

“Tn 1920 Great Britain imported about 3,368,600 tons of 
oil (motor spirit, kerosene, fuel oil, lubricants, etc.) of a total 
value of £67,000,000. Of this, 61 per cent. in quantity and 68 
per cent. in value came from the United States, 37 per cent. in 
quantity and 30 per cent. in value from other foreign countries, 


‘and 2 per cent. in quantity ‘and 2 per cent. in value from British 


possessions. During the war the annual imports of petroleum 
rose as high as 5,160,000 tons. 
“The figures which have been quoted indicate that, altho the 


THE KEY TO THE FUTURE. 


“There are two ways to insure retention of this invaluable key. 
“One is to stop foreign capture of American oil-lands and companies and to use 
due diligence in getting hold of neutral supplies. 


“The other is to encourage importation of crude oil, thus adding to the life 


Zh 


consumption of Great Britain per head is only about one-sixth 
of that in the United States, her requirements are, nevertheless, 
very large, and are at present met almost wholly from foreign 
countries at an extremely high cost. Much nas been written 
as to the so-called ‘closed door’ policy in the British Empire, 
but even if such a policy was in force it would surely not be dif- 
ficult to find arguments in its favor in view of the very serious 
position of the British Empire as regards petroleum supplies.” 


This official memorandum goes on to show the production and 
prospects of various territories under the dominion of the British 
_ Empire, and. reads as 
. follows: sale 

* Unitep Kinapom 


“There is no ban 
whatever on the exploi- 
tation of possible  oil- 


bearing lands by for- 
eigners or foreign. 
companies. <A regula- 


tion, which was intro- 
duced during the war, 
restricting the partici- 
pation of foreigners in 
British oil undertakings 
has been withdrawn. 
As already explained, 
the total output of oil 
products in Great 
Britain is less than 170,- 
000 tons. To secure 
165,000 tons from. the 
Scotch shale fields; it 
is necessary to mine 
3,000,000 tons of shale 
and to employ 10,000 
men, and the high costs 
have frequently men- 
aced the existence of the 
industry. 


WE MUST CONSERVE] — 
OUR OWN Olt SUPPLY 
BY ENCOURAGING - 
1M POR TATION OF 
FOREIGN OIL! 


CANADA 


“Annual production, 
about 34,000 tons, which 
- meets only a small pro- 
portion of the Domin- 
ion’s requirements. Fa- 
vorable indications have 
been found in the North- 
west Territories, but the 
remoteness of the loca- 
tions must render de- 
velopment slow.  Ex- 
ploitation in Canada is 
confined to British registered companies, but it is worth noting 
that the most active company in Canada, in regard to both im- 
ports and prospecting work, is Imperial Oil (Limited), a sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. There are 
extensive shale deposits of varying richness in New Brunswick 
and other provinces. 


—The New York American. 


Union or Sours Arrica, AusTRALIA, NEw ZEALAND AND 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


“In none of these Dominions is there at present any general 
prohibition of the exploitation of oil-lands by foreigners, tho in 
certain of the Australian States regulations introduced during 
the war confined the issue of mining leases to British subjects. 
In the Northern Territory of Australia leases are, as in Canada, 
restricted to British registered companies. No important pro- 
duction has been obtained in any of these countries, tho shale is 
worked on a small scale in Australia, and a trifling quantity of 
oil has been obtained in New Zealand. Exploration is being 
carried on in Papua on behalf of the Imperial and Australian 
Governments, but so far without definite result. In Newfound- 
land the grant to a British company of a prospecting license 
for five years over all unallotted Crown lands is being con- 
sidered. 

INDIA 

Prospecting or mining leases have been, in practise, granted 
only to British subjects or to companies controlled by British 
subjects. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A NEW WAY TO CURB TRUSTS 


LONG STEP that will have its effect upon every 
A merchant, builder, and manufacturer in the United 
States, and help to clarify the trade association problem, 
is seen by several New York editors in the consent decree con- 
cerning the Gypsum Industries Association, recently signed in 
that city by Judge Knox of the Federal District Court. The 
“decree was entered by mutual consent of the Government and 
attorneys for the Association. Briefly, reports the New York Eve- 
ning Post, ‘‘it dissolves the Association as-such;and formulates a 
code of principles setting forth what trade associations may and 
may not do under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law.’” The New York 
Commercial, on the other hand, thinks a ‘‘great deal of unnecessary 
excitement has been created by the filing of the deeree,’” for the 
Court merely forbids them to do ‘‘the things they were forbidden 
by law to do anyway, and permits them to do the things they had 
a perfect right to do, with or without the Court’s consent.” At 
any rate, the New York Tribune observes, ‘‘this is the first time 
in the thirty-one years of the enforcement of the Sherman Law 
that a code of principles has been set forth to govern trade 
associations.” ‘‘It is, moreover, of large importance as applica- 
ble to many similar associations in the building trades throughout 
the country,” for these may consent to similar agreements, be- 
lieves the New York World. 
The acts permitted under the Knox decree, as summarized in 
the New York Vimes, are: 


“To promote use of gypsum products; to deal with engineering 
and trade problems pertinent to the industry; to carry on edu- 
cational work through schools, scientific bureaus and societies; 
to assist in handling transportation problems; to deal with im- 
proved methods of plant and mine operation, and to maintain a 
credit information bureau.” 


Those frowned upon by the Judge, on the other hand, are: 


“Agreeing to fix prices for gypsum products, maintaining 
uniform prices; agreeing to advance or decrease prices; agree- 
ing to communicate with one another as to proposed advances or 
decreases in prices; agreeing to limit or control the output for 
manufacture or the manufacturer; agreeing to blacklist; agree- 
ing to fix middlemen’s discounts to consumer; agreeing to adopt 
or follow any published price list; agreeing to enforce arbitrary 
excess freight rates; and agreeing that certain manufacturers 
make a gypsum product of a definite composition.”’ 


The inquiry into the gypsum industry, conducted by the 
Lockwood Committee, of New York, with Samuel Untermyer 
as its counsel, was one of the many growing out of the unsatis- 
factory building situation. Says United States Attorney 
William Hayward, of New York, who represented the Govern- 
ment in bringing about the agreement: 


“While some features of the trade association are genuinely 
beneficial to their respective industries, most of their activities, 
such as the open-price system, price-fixing and numerous others, 
have cesulted in gouging the public, particularly in the building 
industries, out of millions of dollars annually. When all of the 
manufacturers in a given industry combine they are unquestion- 
ably in a position arbitrarily to exact whatever price they may 
demand. The public is helpless, particularly in a situation where 
the tariff prevents competition from abroad. 

“This decree is unique in the respect that it practically destroys 
the trade association and its regular weekly or monthly meetings, 
at which opportunities were afforded for open or illicit price- 
fixing by the group, for arrangements for the curtailment and 
limitation of production, and for devising many other abuses that 
have resulted from such trade association meetings.” 


But Mr. Untermyer, who, according to the New York H erald, 
“has shown up the outrageous practises that prevailed in the 
building material and other industries,” looks upon the Knox 
decree as “‘a virtual repeal of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law,” and 
declares that ‘the combination of gypsum manufacturers is one 
of the most vicious of those that were exposed by the Lockwood 


Committee.” ‘That this particular association should be let 


off after a virtual admission of guilt under the Sherman Law is 


indeed provoking,’ admits the New York World. Continues 
Mr. Untermyer: 


“What end does this decree accomplish beyond encouraging 
the criminal practises that should be exterminated? It simply 
furnishes the medium for further law violations by giving to the 
creation of the Association the sanction of the Court, and pro- 
hibits the companies from doing acts that are already criminal. 
It is the worst blow that has yet been struck at the enforcement 
of those laws. For all practical purposes it is worse than worth- 
less. It points the way and is almost an incentive to lawbreak- 
ing and it prohibits the members from doing nothing that is no 
already prohibited by existing law.” 

\ 


‘A DEFENSE OF THE KU KLUX KLAN 


HE KU KLUX KLAN has been charged “with all sorts 

of crimes and’ misdemeanors, but so far not one charge 

has been proved,” we read in the Montgomery (Alabama) 
Journal. Yn last week’s issue of Tur Diaest, for instance, Louisi- 
ana members of the Klan were charged by Louisiana editors with 
the murder of two young men of Mer Rouge, named Daniel and 
Richards, and while there was denial on the part of Ku Klux 
officials that this horrible crime had been committed by members 
of the Klan, there was no specific defense of the murderers in — 
particular or the Klan in general to be found in either Northern 
or Southern newspapers. We heard, on the other hand, that the 
Klan had usurped the Government of the State, but this is 
denied by the Baton Rouge State Times, published at the capital. 
‘““As a matter of fact, the Klan’s political influence in Louisiana 
has been greatly exaggerated,” says this paper. 

Let us, then, in a spirit of fair play and for the information of 
both friends and foes, examine the claims of the Klan and its 
friends, just as we have presented the severest anti-Klan eriti- 
cisms in previous articles. The Klan, briefly, is said to have 
fomented religious and civil strife; to have attempted to divide | 
Americans into two classes—one to rule and one to obey; to be a 
purely commercial proposition. It is charged with having inter-~ 
fered with the United States mails; with being not merely a 
secret but a clandestine organization; with endeavoring to set 
up a ‘“‘super-government”’; with seeking to prohibit the free play 
of opinion; with being cowardly in its punishments and other 
acts, and with being a dangerous menace to established political 
parties. The Masonic Grand Lodge has announced itself as 
utterly opposed to the Ku Klux Klan; members of New York’s 
State Legislature say they will support a bill calling for publica- 
tion of the Klan’s roster of names; one United States Senator has 
demanded of Attorney-General Daugherty that the Klan be 
disbanded by Presidential proclamation; Governor Oleott, of 
Oregon, is sure that if the Klan is not checked, open religious civil 
war throughout the country may be expected, and the State of 
Kansas is seeking an injunction to prevent the members of 
the hooded organization from continuing their activities in 
the State. 

All this indicates to Mr. Bob Shuler, editor of Shuler’s Maga- 
zine, that “‘a nation-wide crusade is being made by somebody 
against the Ku Klux Klan’’; that ‘‘somebody is behind this 
attack,” and that “when that somebody is located, a great light 
willshine.”” Inanarticlereprinted in the Eugene (Oregon) Register 
as a Ku Klux Klan advertisement, Mr. Shuler comes to the 
defense of the K. K. K. and at the same time kicks another 
organization on the shins. As we are told in the Ku Klux ad: 


“This editor has repeatedly affirmed privately and publicly 
that he isnot amember of the Ku Klux or any other secret organi- 
zation. But when it comes to secret societies, he sees no differ- 
ence absolutely between the Ku Klux and many others, the 
Knights of Columbus, for instance. The Knights of Columbus 
has an oath, just as binding, or more so, than the Ku Klux oath. 
Moreover, the Knights of Columbus’ oath is not one-half so 


American as is the Ku Klux. 


tenets, principles and aims of 


-Americanism as opposed to 


_as opposed to Roman Catholi- 


the Catholic Church. 


‘ 


If you charge that the Ku 
Klux has put over mobs, I 
answer that the Knights of 
Columbus has put over two 
mobs to where any other 
secret organization on earth 
has ever put over one. 

“This editor has been fa- 
vored recently by being per- 
mitted to look over docu- 
mentary evidence as to the ‘ 


the Ku Kiux Klan. He finds 
that this organization stands 
with positive emphasis for 


foreign idealism; for the prix- 
ciples of the Christian religion 


cism and infidelity; for the 
American publie schools and 
for the placing of the Holy 
Bible in the schoolrooms of 
this nation; for the enforee- 
ment of the laws upon the 
statute books and for a whole- 
some respect for the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; for 
the maintenance of virtue 
among American women, so- 
briety and honor among Amer- 
ican men, and for the eradica- 
tion of all agencies and — , 
influences that would threaten the character of our children. 
So the principles of the Klan are not so damnable as pictured, 
it would seem. 

“This organization is opposing the most cunning, deceitful 
and persistent enemy that Americanism and Protestant Chris- 
tianity have ever had—the Jesuits. Speaking of ‘invisible 
empires,’ of forces that creep through the night and do their 
dirty work under cover, influences that are set going in the 
secret places of darkness, the Jesuits are the finished product. 
They have burned, killed, defamed, blackmailed, and ruined 
their enemies by the hundreds. History reeks with it. Tho I 
disagree with the logic of the Klan, the members of that organ- 
ization declare that they can only fight such a foe by using his 
own fire. 

** As to the charge that the Ku Klux Klan has functioned in 
mob violence in their efforts to correct conditions, I have this 
to say: I am convinced that most of the mobs reported have not 
been ordered and directed by the Klan as an organization. Tam 
moreover convinced that many of them have been put over by 
forces opposed to the Klan and for the purpose of seeking to place 
the guilt for mob rule upon the Klan. The most of these mobs 
have been, according to investigation, not Ku Klux mobs at all, 


but gatherings of indignant citizens, bent on correcting con- 


ditions that the officers of the law refused to correct. The way 
to cause the Ku Klux to retire from the field is for the officers 
of the law to ‘take that field and occupy it. 

“The Ku Klux has the same right to exist so long as it obeys 
the law that any other organization has. We have not heard of 
any investigations of the Knights of Columbus, altho the un- 
American oaths are historic and their mob activities have been 
repeatedly published and heralded from platforms far and near.” 


“The Klan is as absolutely American as chewing-gum, crooked 
district attorneys, or chautauquas,’’ observes H. L. Mencken, 
in the Baltimore Evening Sun. ‘‘If the American people knew 
the truth about the Ku Klux Klan, the opposition and apathy 
toward it would cease immediately,” writes “931KNOIOK”’ in 
Brann’s Iconoclast, formerly of Texas but now published in 
Chicago. Continues this writer: 

“The Klan is neither partial nor antagonistic to any sect 
or ereed as such. No, it is not because the Klan would deny 
them their religion and the inalienable right to worship 
as their own convictions or consciences dictate: that aroused 
and engendered the hatred and opposition of the leaders in 
But‘it is due to the fact that the Klan is 
pledged to maintain inviolate and perpetuate forever the prin- 


ciple of complete separation of Church and State, and the 


WHEN KLANHOORQ WAS IN FLOWER. 


—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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Roman Catholics fight this, 
because no sincere and devout 
Roman Catholic does or is per- 
mitted to believe in the separa- 
tion of Church and State. The 
Roman Catholic Churchis first, 
last and forever opposed to the 
separation of Church and State 
and in favor of the absolute 
control and domination of the 
State by the Roman Catholie 
Church.” 


Still another authoritative 
defense comes from Fred L. 
Savage, Imperial Night Hawk, 
Chief of Staff to the Imperial 
Wizard, Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, who writes in 
The Country Editor, of Rock- 
ville Center, New York: 


“There is no organization in 
the United States that is more 
intensely American than is the 
Ku Klux Klan. It is composed 
solely of Americans; its history, 
its customs and its traditions 
are to be found in the annals 
of no country save America; its 

- present purpose and its future 
mission are alike indissolubly 
connected with American purposes and principles. 

‘‘The Knights of the Ku Klux Klan can be defined as an organi- 
zation of native-born, white, Protestant Americans, banded to- 
gether for the purpose of preserving, protecting and promulgating 
the principles of genuine Americanism. 

“Bootleggers, marauders, traffickers in vice and other like 
gentry do not thrive where the Klan exists, not because, as its 
enemies assert, they are run out of town by a committee of robed 
and helmeted individuals, armed with tar-pots and bags of 
feathers, but rather because the American element of the com- 
munity, organized and efficient, determines that law-breaking 
shall cease. 

“The very thing that makes a man a Klansman—his oath— 
prevents him from remaining a Klansman if he violates the law 
or takes the law into his own hands.” 


From the Imperial Wizard, himself, comes still another au- 
thoritative declaration. Said he to the Washington correspon- 
dent of the Chicago Tribune: 


“The Knights of Columbus admit only good Roman Catholies 
to their ranks, and under the laws of the land they have a right 


to prescribe regulations under which their members are admitted. 


This right is not questioned by Klansmen. 

“The B’nai Brith and Brith Israel admit only men of Jewish 
lineage. In this the Jewish people are sustained by legal rights 
not challenged by Klansmen. 

“The African Blood Brotherhood restricts membership to men 
of the colored race only, and in this restriction they are not op- 
posed by the Klan. The Klan does not take issue with them 
because they are also within their legal rights. 

“By the same method of reasoning the Klan exacts from these 
people the right to organize and assemble into an organization 
only a particular class.” 


“Tt is usually the lawless element that is found working 
secretly against the Klan,” writes Rev. B. A. Copass in Colonel 
Mayfield’s Weekly (Houston, Texas). This writer, who says he is 
‘“not a member of the Ku Klux Klan, but merely a plain Ameri- 
can citizen,” tells us that ‘‘any one who is at all well informed 
knows that the Knights of Columbus are simply the Jesuits under 

‘The end justi- 
advancement of 
is American 


another name.” ‘Their cardinal doctrine is: 
fies the means.’ 


Catholicism. 


The end always is the 
The Ku Klux 
patriotism organized to educate against and to offset Roman 


Roman Klan 


Catholicism in American polities.” 
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(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


TE real yellow peril is a streak.— Washington Post. 


ANOTHER romance of the sea is that itis dry.—Washington 
Post. 

TURKEY can not 
Greenville Piedmont. 


take the Greece spots out of Thrace.— 


Oin hasn’t done much for troubled waters in the case of the 
Dardanelles.— Detroit News. 


Parry lines may be disappearing in this country, but coal lines 


Russta now has a Commissar for Minorities. His duties, 


we judge, are those of a coroner.—Dallas News.: 


WHEN the Germans say they didn’t lose the war, they mean 
it isn’t going to cost them anything.— Washington Post. 


THERE are now no English in Ireland, and the indications are 
that there will soon be no Irish there.—New York Tribune. 


THat new Greek Government may be weak in certain depart- 
ments, but certainly not in the executive.—Manila Bulletin. 


THE man who “protects the law’’ in such a way that he has 
to mask to protect himself has no place in America.—Wash- 
ington Post. 


Some dollar-a-year men apparently cost the Federal Govern- 
ment something more than appeared on the face.—Omaha 
World-Herald. 


Miners appear confident, for some reason, that the Govern- 
ment could run the coal-mines better than it ran the railroads. 
—Washington Star. 


Aw astrologer foretells a lot of trouble for 1923. He probably 
refers to the fact that State legislatures will be in session.— 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 


From the way these executions of Irish republicans persist 
we would gather that they still insist that the national emblem 
should be a harp.—Manila Bulletin. 


Maryse we could save money if we canceled all those foreign 
loans with the proviso that they keep all their lecturers at home 
for one year.—New York Evening Mail. 


In the present effort being made at Washington, D. C., to 
organize a ‘“‘people’s bloc,” might it not be a good idea to organ- 
ize the entire Senate along that line?—WSeattle Times. 


AFTER a little experience with Ireland, Great Britain made 
sure that her other possessions were located in extremely distant 
parts of the earth.—New 
York Tribune. 


Tr bootleggers can not 
be made to pay an in- 
come tax, they at least 
should be made to pay 
a water tax.—Detroit 
News. 


A sury in Iowa has 
found a woman guilty 
of first degree murder, 
and all she did was kill 
her husband.—Philadel- 
phia Record. 
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WHat we need just 
now is not the output 
of the best minds so 
much as the output of 
the best mines.—New 
York Tribune. 


Luoyp GrorcE is the 
kind of pilot who, when 
he is dropt, lands in a 
submarine and chases 
along after the ship of 
state-—New York Trib- 
une. 


THE WOLVES HAVE CAUGHT THE SCENT. 


Tun dogs of war are bloodhounds.—Greenville Piedmont. 


Try are starting the new fire in the Near East with kerosene. 
—WSeattle Times. 


THANK goodness automobiles do not need any aubetie — 
New York Tribune. : 


Wuar the country needs is more railroading and less rail- 
riding.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


ANoTHER simple task in bookkeeping is keeping the oretih 
side of the ledger after a war.—Detroit News. 


BoorLeGGERs can not incorporate, but they can, nevertheless, 
make money out of watered stock.—New York Tribune. 


Traces of petroleumfound inthe Philippines. No; the islands 
are not ready for independence yet.—Omaha World-Herald. 


Jupaina by some of the men said to have been stung by it, 
the presidential bee is often a humbug.—Washington Post. 


Maryse we'd do a little better in this country if all our states- 
men were not so busy reforming Europe.—New York Tribune. — 


Hasir is hard to break. It was in the Near East that the 
second man in the world killed the third one.—St. Louis Glebe- 
Democrat. 


Tue new president of Poland, Stanislaus Wojciechowski, will 
generally be called the ‘‘new president of Poland.’”’— Waterbury 
Republican. 


ONE-HALF of the Republican party is worrying about the 
lame ducks and the other half about the blind pigs.—Philadelphia 
North-American. 


Wuart we'd like to see in Europe is three or four of the Hohen- 
zollern children rebuilding houses in the devastated French 
villages.—New York Tribune. 


OF all the arguments advanced by the Democrats against the 
tariff, we have yet to hear any complaints from Democratic 
manufacturers.— Wheeling Intelligencer. 


From the present tendency, it will not be long before Germany 
is suggested as an arbitrator to determine whether Allied debts 
shall be canceled.—New York Telegraph. 

5 


Every time the President names a man for the Supreme Court 
he is attacked either because he is not well known enough or is 
known altogether too well—New York Tribune. 


A Goop many fuel companies can comply with the order to 
supply substitutes for coal without departing any from their 
former methods. — New 
York Tribune. : 


PROMINENT financial 
editor says the thing for 
everybody to do is to go 
to work and, he should 


add, that they should 
work after they get 
there-——New York Amer- 
tcan. 


DIscovERERS of those 
long-hidden Egyptian 
treasures must have been 
as thrilled as the man 
who found some of last 
year’s anthracite in a 
dark corner of the coal- 
bin.—Brooklyn.. Eagle. 


One of the Congress- 
men points out that a 
great part of our country 
has been settled by im- 
migrants. He fails to 
make mention, however, 
of the parts that have 
been unsettled by them. 
—Manila Bulletin. 


—Thiele in the. Sioux City Tribune. 


COMMENT 


THE WORST BLOW TO THE ENTENTE 


E BREAK-UP of the Paris Conference in the first 
few days of 1923, and the indications that thenceforth 
England and France would go on separate ways to- 

ward the goal of real peace and reconstruction, is considered. by 
some British writers as the worst blow the Anglo-French Entente 
has suffered. On many occasions in recent years, they recall, 
Anglo-French relations seemed strained to the point of snapping, 
but always a period of reconciliation and reeooperation ensued. 
Now, however, remarks the London Daily News, altho the parting 
exchanges of the British 

and French Premiers 

were “‘perfectly correct, 

even cordial in tone,” 

these friendly expres- 

sions ean not disguise 

the obvious fact that 

“the collapse of the 

negotiations may _  in- 

volve very regrettable . 
and serious changes in 

Anglo-French relations.”’ 

Writing before France 

moved on the Ruhr dis- 

trict, this daily goes on 

to say that: 


“What its effect wili 
be on the mark and on 
the political and eco- 
nomic structure of Ger- — 
many is more obvious 
still, and there are many 
people even in France 
who foresee peril in store 
for the frane and for 
French finance and 
French prestige. The 
‘Liberté accuses England with much bitterness of having cheated 

France of victory. It would be truer to say that France has 
cheated, and is cheating herself and her allies of the only vic- 
tory that matters. 
“Tf, with the sanction of the French Government and the 
French people, M. Poincaré resolves to enter into further occupa- 
tion of German territory and to inaugurate those productive 
pledges which represent in effect an attempt to turn Germany into 
a vassal State, he will be taking an irrevocable step toward 
ending the Entente and provoking an undying hatred in the 
German people. It will, in our opinion, be a very serious con- 
sideration for the British Government, when the die is east, 
whether British troops should be allowed any longer to remain 
in occupation of the Rhine. It will certainly become an im- 
perative national duty to go to very considerable lengths to 
prevent our old ally from filling the Prussian réle of destroyer of 
Europe’s peace.” 


FRANCE: 


The London Daily Telegraph would welcome American inter- 
vention, and it avers that ‘‘it is well recognized in neutral states, 
as it.is with especial clearness in the United States, that in taking 
the stand which he has taken in Paris, Mr. Bonar Law has been 
fighting the battle of every country to which general pacification 
and general settled international conditions are objects of su- 
preme importance.” 

On the other hand the London Daily Mail is among the 
British journals which very specifically express the opinion 
that Premier Bonar Law was ‘“‘primarily responsible for the 


breakdown of the Paris Conference,’ and it says: 


THE FRIENDS OF FRANCE, 


“Are they to be found to-day only among the dead?’’ 
—Le Gaulois (Paris). 


“Bonar Law contended that the difference between the 
two governments is whether the steps to be taken ‘will or 
will not prevent recovery of German credit.’ This is a mere 
question of difference of opinion, and our Government should 
never have let such a difference of opinion lead to the rupture. 
The real dispute between Britain and France is as to whether 
we can trust the Germans. We think the British Government 
should have said to France: ‘We do not like your plan and be- 
lieve our own is a better one. We are not disposed to join you 
in taking guaranties, but, since our continental allies are more 
or less agreed, we are willing that you, yourselves, should take 

the steps you propose.’”’ 


Another English news- 
paper which is severe in 
its criticism of Mr. 
Bonar Law’s attitude, 
altho it puts the burden 
of its blame on the poli- 
cies adopted by his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Lloyd George, 
is the London Morning 
Post, which observes: 


“Tt would be idle ta 
conceal our disappoint- 
ment that Bonar Law 
should have offered to 
France terms which she 
could not accept. Bonar 
Law, as no one knew bet- 
ter than he, himself, had 
a hard task when he 
left for Paris. He has, 
unfortunately, failed to 
maintain the unbroken 
front with France, but 
it would be unfair to 
criticize harshly or un- 
fairly the statesman who 
had to follow Lloyd 
George and liquidate the problems which that nimble aeans 
turer has left behind him.” 


In the view of the London Daily Peotees it now remains for 


statesmanship in the Allied countries to prevent the worst conse- 
quences of the failure of the Paris Conference, and it adds: 


“Tf France must act, we must let her act, but she alone must 
be responsible for this executive action and for its possible conse- 
quences. . . . In order to make sure that this country is not 
involved in any backwash from a French receivership in the 
Ruhr Valley, we must remove our Army from Cologne. This 
is a step of vital urgency, and it is to this that the British Gov- 
ernment should turn its mind.” 

All the smiles and handshaking, all the warm expressions of 
friendship uttered by Poincaré and Bonar Law, says the London 
Daily Chronicle, ‘‘serve only as a light relief to the gloomy fact 
that France and England have abandoned as hopeless the task 
of finding a common policy for liberation.” This daily predicts 
that Americans will resent French occupation of the Ruhr and 
because of it ‘will not be disposed to permit the floating of any 
loan, and we, of course, shall not remit the French debts when 
French money is being wasted in ruining Europe.” A political 
writer of note in the London Evening Standard also emphasizes 
the importance of America’s opposition to French occupation of 
the Ruhr and wonders whether France “‘ean afford to disregard 
America’s advice.”” By way of constructive eriticism the Man- 
chester Guardian examines into the field of possibilities for 


a | 
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American action, first of all pointing out that Germany ‘‘needs 
more than a moratorium,” and tho she may not need a loan she 
“certainly requires guaranties for the integrity of her territory, 
for the early withdrawal of the armies of occupation, and for 
the limitation of her total reparations liabilities to a practicable 
figure.” Without these guaranties, this daily maintains, the 
German Government ‘‘ would probably not be politically strong 
enough to carry through the necessary but very painful measures 
of reform.’’ On the other hand, it points out that— 


“Neither, it will be said, would the French Government be 
politically strong enough to accept these terms, even if it were, 
under American influence, minded to do so. The English Goy- 
ernment has totally failed to impress France with the wisdom of 
treating Germany gen- 
erously. How should 
America fare better? 
Perhaps the answer 1s 
that England has never 
given France much in- 
ducement to behave gen- 
erously. America has a 
good deal more to offer. 
Here we get on to the 
very delicate question of 
interallied debts. But 
it is no use burking it. 
The fact has got to be 
faced that in the long 
run debts, like repara- 
tions, will have to be 
sealed down and the 

two treated together in 
a common plan. None 
of the messages from 
America suggest the 
faintest dawning of this 
truth in the mind of the ; 
American public, and it to) 
may be said that in 
its turn the American 
Government would not 
be politically « strong 
enough, even if if were so minded, to accept a reparations set- 
tlement which involved cancellation of the American debt. 
There we reach the deadlock. It has held, and still holds, the 
world. And that is why it is foolish to suppose that America, 
whatever form her ‘intervention’ may take, can produce from 
the pocket of her President a scheme which will settle Europe’s 
difficulties in a week, in a month, or, probably, in a year. Ger- 
many, in imminent danger of collapse, is at one end of the chain 
and the American man-in-the-street at the other. Europe will 
have to wait for the education and enlightenment of the average 
American voter. That his enlightenment has already begun is 
proved by the fact that the American Government is at last 
able to take the first tentative steps toward influencing Euro- 
pean policy. A year ago it could not have dared to do even so 
much. But enlightenment may spread more rapidly now that 
for the first time the American public is being brought into touch 
with the realities of Europe. In the end one need not doubt that 
the realities will prevail.”’ 


As to the withdrawal of British troops from the Rhine, a 


special London dispatch to the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
advises us that: 


“There is a tendency to regard any withdrawal of British 
troops from the Rhine as a mistake, whatever action may be 
taken by the United States. The French and English troops 
are most friendly. This is just one example of a very evident 
intention of the British Government to lean far backward in its 
attempt to convince the world it has no real quarrel with France. 

“Summed up, the situation as far as England alone is con- 
cerned is that Bonar Law could no longer withstand public 
opinion against the occupation of more German territory, nor 
did he wish to antagonize the large section of British opinion 
which is in thorough sympathy with France but believes her 
methods wrong. At Paris he pleased the one opinion, and in 
view of his recent attitude he is satisfying the other, all of which 
‘ places the so-called non-political matter-of-fact new Premier 
in a strong political position.” 


THE RUINS WITHIN ARE PRESERVED 

TO OOM OLE THE VICTORY 

OF CIVILIZATION OVER BARB, 
ree aie ARISM 


“France adopts in peace time the German war rule of Verboten.”’ 


A LOOSE COG IN THE BRITISH MACHINE 


HE RUMORED EVOLUTION of the British Empire 

into the British Commonwealth of Nations brings into 

prominence an ‘‘underlying weakness” of that huge 
political mechanism, which is discust by a New Zealand 
journal, the Wellington Dominion. This weakness, the Do- 
minion reminds, us, was startlingly emphasized when Lloyd 
George made his sudden appeal to the British Dominions for 
support in the Near East crisis last September. It will be re- 
called that New Zealand agreed to Lloyd George’s call without 
qualification. Australia followed suit, but a few days later 
wrote another note which rather took the edge off the first. 
Canada took the ground that it must have time, that it was a 
matter to be decided 
only by Parliament. 
The Canadian Premier 
offered to summon Par- 
liament for that purpose, 
as the press reported at 
the time, if the matter 
became sufficiently seri- 
ous. Later Lloyd 
George’s action was criti- 
cized by Bonar Law on 
the ground that ‘‘to 
make such an appeal for 
help, when not one 
Dominion had the re- 
motest idea that it was 
needed, was to risk one 
of the greatest assets of 


the Empire.” This 
criticism, says the Wel- 
lington daily, is prob- 


ably endorsed unresery- 
edly by public opinion 
throughout Britain’s 
As this paper goes on to say: 


—The Star (London). 


overseas Empire. 


“Mr. Lloyd George invited the Dominions to endorse a 
policy on which Imperial! unity was not assured. He did it, too, 
in such circumstances that the Dominions had to choose between 
what was to all intents and purposes a leap in the dark or a show 
of hesitating loyalty to the Empire. 

“That New Zealand and Australia did the right thing in the 
circumstances can not be doubted. Such a position, however, 
must not be allowed to arise again. There is always the pos- 
sibility of international deve’opments which would justify a ral- 
lying call to the Empire. But here are right and wrong methods 
of issuing such a call, and in September the wrong method was 
adopted. s 

“Mr. Lloyd George and others have maintained that the re- 
sponse made by the Dominions, which have the proud 
distinction of being the homelands of the Anzacs, was a 
political factor in tempering the arrogant spirit awakened in 
the Turks by their victory over the Greeks. No doubt this 
is perfectly true. 

‘Tt has also been urged, however, that quieter, less spectacular, 
and less provocative methods would have better served the pur- 
pose desired. The method adopted certainly did not pay due 
regard to the rights of the Dominions, or to the maintenance of 
conditions in which Imperial unity can be .onfirmed and safe- 
guarded... . 

“Tt is the underlying weakness of the situation that no ade- 
quate means have yet been devised of enabling the Dominions 
to keep in touch with British foreign policy and follow its develop- 
ments step by step. The events of the Near Eastern crisis 
strongly emphasize the necessity of seeking by every possible 
means to overcome this disability. 

“While the problem remains unsolved, it ought to be laid 
down as an unalterable rule of policy that an offer of military 
support by the Dominions is never to be asked for, or paraded, 
prema urely, against a contingency of war which there are even 
reasonable prospects of averting.” 


y 


or ee 
_ _INVINCIBILITY OF SUN YAT-SEN 


yEPORTS OF A RECONCILIATION between the Gov- 
ernments of the north and of the south of China are 
described in Canton dispatches as ‘“‘premature,’” but 
they impress some editors with a new conviction of the invinci- 
bility of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, President of the southern section of 
the Chinese Government. 
Press correspondents in Shang- 
hai, which has recently been ~ 
the headquarters of Dr. Sun 
Yat-Sen, predict that he will 
return to Canton soon and 
that the result will be a: con- 
solidation of the southwest 
provinces into a political unit 
consisting of Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, Yunnan, Kweichow, 
Szechuen, Hunan and Fukien. 
We are told further that the 
unification negotiations with 
Peking and other northern 
groups continues, which leads 
many journals to recall that it 
is only a little while ago that 


Dr. Sun Yat-Sen was con- 
sidered ‘‘not only down, but 
Ollby cand .so, they say, “‘it 
would appear that it is never 
safe to say of a Chinese leader 


that he is either down or 
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record the observation of Chiung in this connection. After a 
long interview with him I exprest my regret that the two most 
impressive men I had seen in China had parted. ‘Dr. Sun and I,’ 
said Chiung in reply, ‘are both southerners and democrats. 
After all Dr. Sun will find it impossible to work with northerners 
whose political outlook is so much more backward than ours. I 
hope that the present separation will only be a matter of time.’ 
T record this remark only for what it is worth—as the words of a 
man who for whatever reason 
dares betray his master and 
coworker. 

‘Since the failure of Yuan 
Shi-Kai not only the rehabilita~ 
tion of monarchism, but the 
establishment. of any strong 
central government by one 
dominant figure, seems almost 
impossible. Foreign critics are 
less disillusioned than Chinese 
on this prospect. No Chinese 
of any importance that I met 
think it is possible. In 
the north there may be some 
scholars and some militarists 
who still dream of the past, 
but in the south theatmosphere 
is so advanced that such a 
question does not even occur 
to one’s mind. When I was 
in Peking Liu Chang-Ming 
and several other prominent 
politicians observed to me 
that the age of the Tuchun 
military leaders had passed 
and their prestige and power 
were everywhere on the wane. 
By making this observation, 


GO AHEAD! 


Liu Chang-Ming evidently 


out.” A Chinese correspon- 
dent of the Tokyo Japan 


meant to say that in the wake 
of Tuchuns’ declining prestige 


Advertiser tells us that: 


the influence of political leaders 


like himself will gain ground 


“Tt is wonderful how Sun, 
the defeated leader of Canton, 
still carries the popularity 
of not only Canton but all 
China. In the opinion of 
many critics who know him he is the only honest politician 
likely to become the president. of the Republic in the near 
future, and capable, if surrounded by clever young men, of 
giving the Chinese some show of unity. He is not very keen 
about Chinese politics and often says things that a shrewd 
politician would never say, but he seems always to have a grasp 
of essentials. According to the observation of one critic, at least, 
he has an unrivaled mastery of Chinese geography. He spreads 
a large map of China on the floor, stands astride it, Indicates the 

‘locality of any known natural resources, and draws lines which 
will be future railways. His knowledge probably does not go 
beyond that, but who else of all the’Chinese politicians enjoys 
such sport? His library is filled with modern literature, mostly 
on socialism, and he reads and absorbs it all. In the summer of 
1921 when Canton was about to fall to Chen Chuing-Ming and 
Sun was a fugitive in his own solitary battle-ship which anchored 
off the harbor, he sat, according to the story of one of his Japanese 
friends, in a cabin and read for 50 days under the burning sun. 
When I saw him in Shanghai there was nothing in his appearance 
or gesture to show that this was the man who carried the memory 
of a bitter defeat. He was apparently fresh and happy and 
reminded me more of Lloyd George than any other type of man. 
At first I thought him to be the most un-Chinese man I had seen, 
but after visiting Canton I found that his is the type of the 
bourgeois Cantonese become politician, with the vision of the 
revolutionary world that has come from his particular experience 
of a wandering life.” 


The Japan Advertiser's correspondent, Dr. 8. Washio, describes 
Dr. Sun as having “‘an imagination twenty or perhaps fifty years 
ahead of his time,’ but despite this fact, ‘this man of wild 
imagination also sets the ball of practical politics rolling,” and 
‘this writer adds: 

‘Tt remains to be seen how the present policy of Sun to play 
with the northern militarists will turn out. It is worth while to 


THE OBSTRUCTION. 
—The China Review (New York). 


and culminate in the establish- 
ment of a constitutional gov- 
ernment.” 


This informant goes on to 
state that the Peking Government, ‘‘even as it now stands, is 
almost entirely composed of southerners.”” A dominant Tuchun 
can make or break the Peking Government, according to this 
writer, but ‘‘whenever he makes one he has to do it out.of given 
materials which are not of his kind,” and we read: 


“Tt is a remarkable fact that northerners, who have produced 
most of the Tuchuns, have produced no political leaders of any 
influence. It is a common saying in China that the northern 
Chinese do not have political minds. They are foo!s in the eyes 
of the southerners. There is no doubt, then, that if the power 
of the Tuchuns goes on declining, the influence of the southern 
politicians will come gradually to dominate the Peking Govern- 
ment. 

“But whether or not the declining prestige of the Tuchuns 
and the rising influences of southern political leaders will bring 
about political stability in China in the form of constitutional 
government is a different question. 

“The Chinese have so long been used to misgovernment that 
their sense of individual self-help and equality of men has 
developed to such an abnormal degree that they trust no leaders 
and the moment a man rises to eminence he is betrayed and 
erusht down by the very men who should acclaim him and help 
him to realize his purpose. Under such conditions no effective 
political organization is possible. It is partly because politicians 
are unable to organize themselves under effective leadership 
that a Tuehun can still meddle with the affairs of the Peking 
Government and dominate it at critical times by sheer show of 
force. 

“A constitutional government can never be made workable 
by the wrangle of politicians. There must be the sentiment of 
hero-worship in the nation to make it an effective institution— 
the sentiment that will acclaim an elected leader so that he can 
at once be the real and responsible head of the government. 
But this is the quality that is notoriously lacking in Chinese 
polities.” 


SCIEN 


BRAIN-TESTS FOR DRIVERS 


THE CITY’S TRAFFIC JAMS on smooth suburban 
boulevards, or along tortuous, steep and narrow country 
lanes, how often has it not occurred ‘to the intelligent and 

eareful’ motorist that—‘‘No matter how prudent and skilled 
I may be, I am in danger of losing life or limb at any moment 
because some fool is driving a motor car when he ought to be in 


A SILENT ARGUMENT FOR MORE INTELLIGENCE AT THE WHEEL. 


Somebody thought he could beat a Baltimore & Ohio train over the crossing—result, 
death for two men, permanent injury for one, and the above wreckage. 


an asylum for feeble-minded, or at any rate kept away from such 
dangerous playthings as the modern automobile.” It will not 
suffice to put speeders and daredevil drivers in jail, thinks Dr. 
Raymond Dodge, Professor of Psychology in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and Chairman of the Division of Psychology of the 
National Research Council. Comparatively few accidents are 
due to criminal intent, and certainly mere lack 
of intelligence is not criminal. But no moron 
would be allowed to run the Empire State Ex- 
press, and no person below the normal level of 
adult intelligence ought to be allowed to handle 
so intricate a piece of mechanism as a high-powered 
automobile. All persons are not fitted to drive a 
car. Some people could run one kind of ear safely 
but not another. So, as a move toward diminishing 
the fearful and ever increasing motor-car accident 
toll, Professor Dodge advocates nation-wide stand- 
ardized mental tests for automobile drivers to 
determine whether an individual ought to be 
allowed to handle a car at all, and if so what kind 
of machine he should be permitted to run. 
Dr. Dodge, as quoted in Science Service’s Daily 
Science News Bulletin (Washington): 


Says 


‘All persons are not equally suited to driving 
a car. One man in an emergency gets and acts 
on an idea quickly, another slowly. The time that 
elapses after a danger is seen until the driver can 
start the movement that is required to avoid it is 
an important factor in safety. Slow and uncertain 


in flames, The two occupants emerged without being seriously hurt. 


TO MAKE MOTORING SAFE 


or wavering actions are undoubtedly the occasion of many 
accidents. This slowness 1s in part due to lack of practise and 
training and in part due to the natural tendencies of the indi- 
vidual. Both of these factors can be made matters of vest. 

“The natural speed with which a person aets—his ‘reaction 
time’—can be easily measured and th2 relative ability of chauf- 
feurs in this respect could be determined. The time that it 
takes for a signal to reach the eye, be transmitted 
to the brain, and for the brain to send its order 
down through the nerves of the arm seems instan- 
taneous, but it can be measured by the reaction time 
test used in our psychological laboratories every 
day. <A person is seated at a table with his finger 
on a telegraph key. As soon as he sees a given 
signal, he presses the key. When the signal 
flashes, the electric current also starts a pointer 
marking off the fractions of a second upon a dial. 
When the key is prest the current 1s broken and 
the hand on the dial stops moving. This gives a 
record of the time that it took the person to get and 
act upon the idea. : 

“Tests for driving-ability should be varied 
according to the sort of tasks which the drivers 
are called upon to perform. Tests for drivers of 
light pleasure vehicles might be very different from 
tests for drivers of fast ambulances and fire appli- 
ances, and they in turn might be quite different 
from tests for drivers of heavy motor trucks. 
High-powered fast machines obviously should not 
be entrusted to poor or relatively untrained 
chauffeurs. A specific form of test for various 
types of machines js good common sense and good 
science. 

“In addition to tests for mechanical expertness, 
knowledge of traffic regulations and automobile 
limitations should also be required.” 


Jailing reckless drivers and requiring speeders to 
view accident victims in the morgue are haphazard methods, Dr. 
Dodge declared. Licenses to drive should not be issued to persons 
with tendencies to motor-manslaughter. It is perfectly possible 
that the psychologists will be able to work out tests to determine 
the moral tendencies and regard for common interests of appli- 
cants for driver’s licenses. He goes on: 


A LUCKY ACCIDENT. 


This car hit a telephone pole, crashed through a wooden fence and plunged down a 
200-foot bank into a deep gully, the tank exploding on the way enveloping the machine 


But they will 
be more careful next time. 


; “Careful analysis and expert thoroughgoing experimental 
investigation of these and other problems involving the mental 
processes of those who use the highways should be made. When 
there has been a systematic exploration of the human factor in 
traffic, tests can be standardized. 
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HOW YOUTH WILL BE SERVED 
When it is allowed to stage impromptu sixty-mile-an-hour races on 
the public highways. The young man who drove this car was 
killed when his own machine crashed into a telegraph pole after 


having hit two other cars at the tragic finish of a race on a 
. Massachusetts highway. 


“Tt is notorious that tests for drivers in one community are 
entirely different from tests in other communities. Licenses 
from different localities are quite incomparable in value. It is 
obvious that the same ability to drive is not required on a country 
road as in the city, but if the farmer is to drive into town, he must 
be able to handle his machine under city traffic conditions or else 

not be allowed to come in. Standard tests would help remedy 
* this situation. 

“Even now we should have a national blacklist for chauffeurs 
so that those who have forfeited their licenses on account of bad 
driving in one State can not go over into another State and con- 
tinue their homicidal practises.” 


THE EVILS OF COMPLACENCY — 
- Pointing out that great new things may be 
expected of concrete when the cement in- 
dustry takes an interest in improvement 
of quality, Concrete (Detroit) illustrates its 
attitude by reference to the glass industry. 
It says editorially: 


““A great deal is lost by a complacent 
‘attitude—by assuming that certain things 
are so and must remain so. One day not 
long ago P. H. Bates, sitting at his:desk in 
the Bureau of Standards, cited an instance 
in the glass industry. One or two glass 
producers were not satisfied with the qual- 
ity of glass that is being made for spec- 
tacles. It was pointed out that spectacle 
glass, lens glass, broke too easily. If aman 
drops his spectacles on a concrete sidewalk 
they usually go to pieces. A good many of 
the glass manufacturers were complacent 
in the face of this condition. ‘Of course,’ 
they said, ‘glass is brittle; it is bound to 
break with careless handling.’ Others in- 
sisted that because glass is brittle it needn’t always be that way, 
-and they went about corrécting the greatest limitation of glass. 
They found a treatment, discovered by means of research, and 
not an expensive treatment, either, by which glass is now being 


on an Illinois crossing, The people in the motor were killed. 
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produced which is not brittle, as brittleness in glass is ordinarily 
understood. Mr. Bates picked up a spectacle lens from his desk, 
tossed it up to the ceiling allowed it to come down on the 
concrete floor of his office, from which it rebounded without dam- 
age. Not only that, but Mr. Bates threw it on the floor several 
times. The glass neither broke nor cracked, nor was it so much 
as nicked. The smug glass manufacturer said: ‘Glass is brittle.’ 
The expectant glass manufacturer who believes in the future 
said: ‘We’ll make glass that is not brittle’; and he did.”’ 


PLIGHT OF GERMAN PUBLISHERS 


NABILITY TO MEET the increased price of paper, ink, 
metal, labor, and everything else used in printing, has put 
the publishers of German newspapers and periodicals in 

a bad way, notwithstanding rises in their advertising and sub- 
seription rates, says an editorial writer in Paper (New York). 
Newsprint paper is now reported to be held by the manufacturers 
at a price 810 times above its pre-war figure. We read: 


“With a view to ameliorating conditions the publishers have 
proposed to the government a limitation of the export of print 
paper and closer control of the supply of pulpwood and other 
raw materials used in paper manufacture so that the paper- 
makers may be in a position to sell to newspaper publishers at 
a reduced rate. A law was enacted by the Reichstag last July 
under which, according to regulations effective from October 
15, German exporters are to pay 114 per cent. on their exports 
into a special fund to be used to help out needy newspaper pub- 
lishers. Much sarcastic comment was caused by a proposal in 
the Reichstag that the press be helped out of its difficulties 
through a law prohibiting Sunday and night work in the news- 
paper industry. 

“According to a report in the New York Times of November 
19, the export of German newsprint paper shows no diminution 
in volume. Some 17,600 metric tons of paper were exported to 
the United States and South America in August, compared with 
an average of 9,000 tons in May, June and July of this year, and 
a monthly average of 5,700 tons in 1913. Several of the larger 
mills in Germany are now under the control of Hugo Stinnes, 
who has been asked to use his influence to keep down the price 
of print paper and so prevent the imminent collapse of the 
German press. 

“By anarrangement withthe National Ministry of Heonomieson 
November 1, the Associated Paper Manufacturers fixt the Novem- 
ber price for newsprint paper at 167 marks per kilogram (2.2 lb.). 
In United States currency in normal times 167 marks would be 
the equivalent. of $39.74, but a mark to-day is worth only 1-80th 
of a dollar so that the price per pound of newsprint paper in 


WHAT AN AUTOMOBILE DID TO A RAILWAY ENGINE. 


This locomotive, attached to a fast mail train, was overturned after striking an automobile 


Nobody on the train was hurt. 


Germany would be represented by $1.04, as compared with 3 le 
to 4c per pound, the contract price for newsprint paper from 
American mills. , 

“The German publishers are complaining bitterly of condi- 
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tions, apparently sanctioned by the German Government, under 
which paper manufacturers are permitted to ship their products 
out of the country at lower prices than are charged German 
publishers. The mortality rate among the independent press 
in Germany has been very high, and the Berlin Journalists’ 
Association has petitioned the Government to take steps for the 
relief of its members and save from extinction the majority of 
the newspapers and periodicals now in existence.” 


DOING TWO THINGS AT ONCE 


HE FEATS OF A BERLIN GIRL who ean write two, 
or even three, sentences simultaneously, are described 
in The Scientific American (New York), by Dr. Alfred 
Gradenwitz. In his subtitle he queries whether this ability is 
due to multiple consciousness, or merely to reflex action of 
unusual range. The feats are remarkable in extent rather than 
in kind. Few persons can write with the left hand, but for those 
who can, there would appear to be no special difficulty in writing 
two words at the same time. Dr. Gradenwitz notes that any one, 


Illustrations by courtesy of “The Scientific American,’’ New York. 


DO TWO THINGS AT ONCE?—OF COURSE. 


This young woman is writing backward with one hand. and for- 
ward with the other, How many can duplicate her feat? 


while performing some manual work can, with perfect ease, listen 
to a conversation or even read a book, and that there are many 
feats of a higher intellectual order, such as the achievements of 
men like Cxsar and Napoleon, whom history credits with the 
ability of dictating six or more letters at a time; as well as the 
performance of chess players capable of conducting twenty or 
more games simultaneously. He goes on: 


“Still, scientists were inclined to think that, so far from being 
simultaneous, actions such as these followed on one another with 
rapid alternance. The Medical Society of Metapsychic Re- 
search, at Berlin, however, at a recent monthly meeting attended 
by the present writer, examined the case of a young lady, Miss 
Thea Alba, who by her ability simultaneously to control several 
apparently conscious acts, no doubt deserves the attention of 
scientific workers. Before introducing her to the Society, Dr. 
C. Bruck had tested Miss Alba both in private and with some 
other members of the committee. 

“Apart from haying been, throughout her schoo! days, a most 
intelligent pupil, and from a certain propensity to occasional 
left-hand writing, Miss Alba until quite recently had not ex- 
hibited any abnormal behavior. One day, however, when 
questioned about an occasional absent-mindedness, she declared 
in the family circle that her usual habit was always to think of 
two or three things at a time. In order to test this ability, she 
was asked to try whether she could write simultaneously (dif- 
ferent words) with both hands, whether she was able with one 
foot to describe a circle and at the same time to write a 3 or an 
8, etc. The latter task she mastered spontaneously, the former 
after half an hour’s training. Within six weeks she went through 


a whole program enabling her to exhibit her unexpected art on 
the stage. Being a good drawer and pianist, she trained herself 
to paint and draw with both hands as well as to play the piano 
with:one hand and write or draw with the other. In connection 
with a medical examination she proved able spontaneously to 
draw a life-sized portrait with both hands within 20 seconds. 
Tho her face was covered down to the mouth, all parts of the 
portrait were traced at the right place. Moreover, Miss Alba 
succeeded in writing simultaneously with three pieces of chalk, 
one of which she kept in her mouth. Another achievement 
demonstrated at the meeting of the Medical Society, and which 
is no less surprizing, consists in writing with three pencils or pens 
at a time, keeping one with the left and two with the right hand 
(between the second and third and the fourth and fifth fingers 
respectively). In order to illustrate the independence ‘of the 
various operations, she will write simultaneously in _three 
languages—English, German and French—and even talk in the 
meantime. Her left hand always writes backwards, while both 
hands sometimes in addition place the words upside down.” 


Miss Alba even takes alvantage of her abilities in every-day 
life, writing her letters—for the sake of greater speed—simul- 
taneously with both hands, doing the first, third and fifth words 


SHE CAN EVEN DO THREE THINGS AT ONCE. 


While the left hand writes one line in reverse, the fingers of the 
right hand, working in pairs, produce two other lines. 


with her left, and the second, fourth, sixth, ete., with her right 
hand. While generally writing outward, she is able as well to 
write inward with both hands. Dr. Gradenwitz continues: 


‘‘The following theory is advanced by the writer in order to 
account for these extraordinary achievements: As long as an 
act of conscious will is required to perform a given operation, 
absolute simultaneity of several operations would, truth to say, 
be out of the question. As soon, however, as one operation (e. g., 
as a consequence of previous training) occurs automatically, such 
as is the case, for instance, with the old lady knitting her stocking 
and simultaneously reading her novel, the mind will be free to 
control some other operation. 

‘““Now, Miss Alba’s abnormal faculty would seem to consist in 
automatizing one or more operations within an unusually short 
time, often immediately, without any previous training. This 
also agrees with the fact that she sometimes, when first per- 
forming a given operation, being left in the lurch by her auto- 
matic impulses, temporarily has to work by turns instead of 
simultaneously. This theory is borne out as well by what Miss 
Alba herself has to say about the mental process accompanying 
her multiple operations, viz., that the visual image of the words 
to be written is all the while before her mind’s eye, so that 
she has only, as it were, to copy it. In fact, this visual 
picture will work as what the writer would describe as a mental 
(or psychic) pattern, controlling her hand with absolute safety 
even in the absence of any. conscious mental activity. A partial 
check of this theory would be got by examining whether she can 
carry on together two actions of any character, or whether some 
parallelism, of the sort present when both actions are writing or 
playing or playing and writing, is necessary.” 


By courtesy of ‘*Popular Mechanics,’’ Chicago. 


THE NEW PLAGUE-PROOF SETTLEMENT IN THE SUBURBS OF THE CITY OF BANGALORE, INDIA. 


This town was built to be plague-proof, and is plague-proof; besides, it is said to be a most agreeable place to live in, so that it has become popular 


and a financial success for its founders. 


A PLAGUE-PROOF TOWN 


ANGALORE, IN INDIA, has learned that plague is a 
preventable disease, and it has succeeded in making 
itself practically plague-proof, we are told by J. S. 
Stephens, writing in Popular Mechanics (Chicago). Mr. 
Stephens was engineer to the plague department of Bangalore 
from 1898 to 1912, and had special facilities for observing the 
disease in all its phases. Altho Europe had suffered from 
many visitations of plague before and during the Middle Ages, 
it was not until the nineteenth century, Mr. Stephens tells us, 
that plague came to India. He writes: 


‘This was due to the prevalence in India of the ancient caste 
system of the Brahmins, which resulted in separation and seg- 
regation. The higher castes lived apart from the lower castes, 
and between each of such segre- 
gations open spaces were left which 
allowed the circulation of fresh air 
and provided for expansion with- 
out congestion. Thus, unwitting- 
‘ly, the caste system adopted one 
of the most effective measures for 
preventing the spreading of disease. 

‘Under British administration, 
caste rules were less strictly ob- 
served, and the different castes 
tended to converge, while con- 
gestion increased, resulting in the 
first appearance of plague in the 
city of Bangalore, capital of the 
native State of Mysore, South 

India. It broke out first in the 
most congested quarter, where 
sunlight and air were excluded or 
polluted. The natives were used 
to cholera and smallpox, but this 
new disease appalled them, and 
they appealed to their trusted 
friend, the British Government, 
for help. 

“Then rational and preventive 
means of stamping out the disease 
were sought for. It was found 
that plague often appeared and 
reappeared in the same house. 
Upon carefully examining such 
houses it was observed that their 
locations were damper than those 
of more immune houses. It had 
already been found in Bangalore 
that moisture is one of the con- 


tributing causes of plague. In dry weather the disease will almost~ 


entirely disappear, reappearing immediately in wet periods, 
when it is at its worst. In other parts of India the disease acts 
differently, but in Bangalore it was found that while deficient 
sunlight and air were causes of the plague, the nature of the soil 
“has also a great deal to do with its mitigation, or the reverse. 


Each house is elevated to escape dampness and has a lot of one-twentieth of an acre. 


‘“‘In seeking a permanent preventive of plague it was found 
that the disease had a peculiar affinity for rodents, and the house 
rat, being the commonest rodent, becomes its first victim. 
The fleas from the dead rat carry it to human beings. The rats, 
however, altho they were the first victims of the disease, were 
not its first cause. This was found to be the absence of light and 
air that resulted from congestion. The first remedy to be 
adopted, therefore, was to find a place where neither of these 
conditions would exist. 

“As a first step in this direction, about 50 acres of agricultural 
land, with open ground all around it, was acquired on the out- 
skirts of Bangalore, and this was laid out as a new plague-proof 
settlement. The roads and streets were made very wide for 
India, and were sunk about 18 inches below the ground level. 
Thus the building sites between the roads and streets were in 
the form of elevated platforms, which kept the houses high and 
dry and freefrom dampnessand moisture during the wettest season. 


THE KIND OF OVERCROWDING THAT BREEDS PLAGUE IN INDIA. 


This is a street in the native section of Bombay, and similar overcrowding, generally accompanied by a 
complete lack of sanitation, is characteristic of the great cities of the Orient. 


Small detached houses for the poor were erected with open yards 
around each house. The site of each building was one-twentieth 
of an acre, and was divided into three parts, only one of which 
could be built on, the other two parts being left as an open 
yard. This made the new town not only plague-proof, but also 
a particularly healthy and agreeable place to live in. The town 
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has become very popular, and is financially a great success, 
spreading rapidly in every direction. The little houses are all 
built on raised foundations with basements 114 feet high and 
with hard floors and roofs to make them proof against invasions 
by rats and aid in keeping the houses dry. This measure was 
first met with opposition on the part of the natives, who con- 

_ sidered a raised house destructive of the privacy they demanded 
for their women, but this gradually subsided. This town has 
been found to be quite plague-proof. 

“Bangalore has now learned that plague is a preventable di- 
sease, and that its bitter experiences of the past could have been 
avoided if overcrowding had been checked and kept under proper 
control. Younger cities may learn valuable lessons from these 
experiences.” 


THE INNOCENCE OF DYNAMITE 


YNAMITE WON’T HURT YOU. The Duponts say 
D so; and they know, for they make it. The author of 
en article on ‘“‘The Unreasoning Fear of Explosives,”’ 

in The Dwoont Magazine (Wilmington, Delaware) asserts that if 
proper safety precautions are taken, there is no more reason to 
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fear explosives than some other products in daily use. Particu- 
larly in rural districts, the writer tells us, the fear of explosives 
is so strong in the minds of the people that it amounts almost to 
superstitious horror. Some people apparently believe that if 
you look at dynamite, an explosion is imminent; if you move 
it from place to place, you are flirting ou trageously with Death; 
and if you attempt to use it, you are courting the attentions of 
the undertaker. He continues: 

“Dynamite is no longer the unstable, erratic, touch-and-go- 
off product that it originally was. It is at once stronger, more 
dependable, and less sensitive, not because the nitroglycerin 
used in its manufacture is one whit less explosive, but because 
to-day’s dynamite is more scientifically made and better adapted 
for use. It is not yet fool-proof, and never will be, but under 


ordinary conditions dynamite will not explode unless it is pur- ° 


posely set off. It is less inflammable and less likely to explode 
from contact with flame than the vapors of gasoline or benzine. 
Many a farmer who would not touch a stick of dynamite will 
sit calmly by and watch his wife pour kerosene on the kitehen 
fire to make it burn quicker, or clean his clothes with gasoline 
beside an open lamp. 

“Two years ago at the Ohio State Fair, the State Fire Marshal 
and the Columbus Fire Department staged a three-room exhibit 
in the interest of preventing fires. Placards in each room set 
forth various fire hazards and drew attention to some statistics 
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compiled by Fire Marshal Dykeman. Printed on one card was 


the statement: 

“Three gallons of gasoline equals 249 pounds of dynamite. 
Ohio had many deaths due to 176 explosions last year. Gaso- 
line vapor will explode from open lights, open stoves, sparks or 
statie electricity.’ 

‘‘Dynamite isn’t really half so sensitive to ordinary shocks 
as some people imagine. If it were, explosive users would not 
have to buy blasting caps to set off their charges; they would 
simply clap their hands or yell ‘Shoot,’ and the detonation would 
immediately take place. 

“More than 280,000,000 pounds of high explosives were made 
and sold in the United States during 1920. The reported,total 
for the past two years is a little more than 495,000,000 pounds. 
A large part of this amount was shipped and transshipped by 
rail many times before it reached the ultimate consumer. Every 
one knows that freight cars are not equipped with shock’ ab- 
sorbers nor is it possible to switch cars without more or less 
shock. If dynamite were so susceptible to shock as is sometimes 
thought, the transportation of such vast quantities could hardly 
have been accomplished without enormous losses from explosions. 
But what are the facts? The Bureau for the Safe Transportation 
of Explosives and Other Dangerous Articles reports no property 
loss from the transportation of dynamite in 1920 and only one 
accident involving -property loss in 
1921. Incidentally, the Bureau states 
that this loss would not have occurred 
if the regulations governing the trans- 
portation of explosives had not been 
violated.” 


The truth is, the writer goes on to 
say, only a small percentage of com- 
mercial dynamite belongs to the highly 
sensitive class; that is, dynamite ranging 
in strength from 60 per cent. upward. 
All uses considered, the most popular 
strength is 40 per cent. For stumping 
work, probably most of the dynamite 
used is the still less sensitive 20 per 
cent. strength. Not only is dynamite 
less sensitive, but it is not nearly so 
powerful as those who are inexperienced | 
inits use consider it to be. He illustrates 
this fact with the following instructive 
tale: 


“An ice gorge had formed in a river 
near a certain city. A flood was im- 
minent. The excited citizens demanded 
that the city authorities take prompt 
action to avert the threatened calamity. 
In the emergency, the City Fire Chief 
undertook to start the ice jam moving with dynamite. Prepara- 
tions were carefully made. The head of the Police Department 
ordered all windows of the houses and factories opened and all 
buildings within several hundred feet from the river bank 
vacated as a safeguard against the concussion of the violent 
blast, and to make sure that no one would be struck by flying 
missiles. No spectator was permitted to go near the scene. 
Then with great fear and trembling, the Fire Chief and his 
chosen assistants exploded one cartridge—S8 ounces of dynamite— 
on top of a mass of ice that would have required at least 100 
pounds of dynamite to dislodge it. The Fire Chief and the Chief 
of Police are still a butt for jokes in that town. 

“Tn industries that are dependent for their existence upon blast- 
ing, the fear of explosives has long since been largely overcome. 
The Bureau of Mines asserts that mining operations generally 
consume about 75 per cent. of all explosives used in the United 
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States. In coal mining during January to September, 1922; the _, 


fatality rate per million tons in the mines was only 3.98, as com- 
pared with 4.07 for the first nine months of 1921, and these 
figures include accidents due to explosives and all other causes. 

“Long ago the every-day utility of the gasoline engine dis- 
sipated unreasoning fear of the explosibility of gasoline, and 
experience has taught miners and quarrymen that if dynamite 
is used with care, it can be made to do much useful work with- 
out any great hazard to themselves. Perhaps the day will come 
when the atmosphere of black magic which still surrounds dyna- 
mite in the popular mind, will be dispelled.” 


RADIO » DEPARTMENT 


“FIRST RADIO NIGHTS” FOR AUTHORS 


O ONE NEEDS TO BE TOLD that radio broadeasting 


is in the formative stage. It is an institution that has 


sprung into being overnight. It deals with utterly 
novel conditions, in that the entertainment it offers is accessible 
to any and every listener who chooses to provide himself with a 
receiving apparatus, with no opportunity on the part of the 
broadeaster to restrict. the avidience or to claim compensation 
for the service rendered. Un- 
der existing conditions, the 
broadcast program is necessa- 
rily as free as the ether. 

This, of course, is a tem- 
porary condition, marking the 
initial stages of a new art. 
Already we hear suggestions 
as to methods of restriction 
that will make it possible to 
eater to a selected audience, 
and it can hardly be doubted 
that new discoveries will pres- 
ently make this possible. 
Meantime speculation is rife 
as to the character of the 
program that will have last- 
ing popularity. In Popular 
Radio (New York), Mr. George 
H. Doran, the publisher, dis- 
cusses an aspect of the prob- 
lem that is of interest to every 
popular writer and to a very 
large body of listeners. It 
concerns a new development 
of literary property—the pos- 
sibility that ‘‘first radiorights” 
for authors will come to have 
some such significance as now 
attaches to ‘‘first serial rights”’ 
or dramatic rights or ‘ 
eriehis: A 

Mr. Doran clearly antici- 
pates the coming of a time 
when ‘‘a device is hit upon for charging a few cents a night,” 
making radio programs immensely profitable. Then, he says, 
‘it will be possible to develop the first-class radio artist, the 
person supremely gifted with voice personality, able to enter- 
tain and instruct the million.” And then— 


By courtesy of ‘‘Popular Radiv,’’ New York. 


RADIO WILL. MEAN MORE MONEY FOR AUTHORS, 


‘movie 


“We shall have advanced to another stage; the authors who 
can appear successfully on radio programs will be materially 
enriched from that source and there will undoubtedly arise the 
question of what I may call ‘first American radio rights’ in 
literary property. 

“These will have to be added to existing rights, such as first 
American serial rights, book rights, second serial rights, dramatic 
and motion-picture rights. 

‘(Hirst American radio rights’ in a book would consist of the 
exclusive right to broadcast throughout America by radio talks 
or readings the whole or parts of a copyrighted book. It is 
easy to see that the day will come when simple dramatic short 
stories and certain novels will be wanted to entertain the radio 
audience. The day-is practically here now when books of in- 
struction are wanted to attract and interest the radio audience. 
~ “The copyright law of the United States, at the present time, 


Thinks George H. Doran, the publisher, who sees in radio “‘only a 
valuable instrumentality for furthering the cause of good reading.” 
He predicts that the time will come when in addition to “serial,” 
“dramatic”? and ‘‘movie”’ rights for popular books, there will be 
“first American radio rights,’’ which, in Mr. Doran’s words, “would 
consist of the exclusive right to broadcast throughout America by 
radio talks or readings the whole or parts of a copyrighted book.” 


contains no specific provisions with regard to use of material 
in connection with radiotelephones. However, Section One 
of the Copyright Act secures to the person entitled thereto the 
exclusive right in subsection ¢ ‘to deliver or authorize delivery 
of the copyrighted work in public for profit if it be a lecture, 
sermon, address or similar production.’ 

“Probably that wording is ample to protect the rights of 
authors in copyrighted literary work when the radio goes on a 
money-making basis. So far as I know, those in charge of radio 
programs have shown every care 
not to usecopyrighted material 
without permission; as the 
matter now stands, the use of 
such material is not, directly 
at least, ‘for profit,’ and per- 
mission is, by me at any rate, 
cheerfully granted. j 

“But when the day comes 
for first American radio rights 
we shall have such novels, 
perhaps, as the first-class de- 
tective or mystery story, of 
the type that is provided 
with exciting climaxes at the 
end of every one or two chap- 
ters, desired for radio use. The 
reading of the story may easily 
not be by the author at all, 
but by somebody with the 
requisite voice personality. It 
does not matter. The point 
will be that for the use of the 
book, the author must be 
properly paid. I do not antic- 
ipate the slightest ‘difficulty in 
fixing what the author shall be 
paid, tentatively, until the 
market for first American 
radio rights shall be established; 
I merely speak of this by way 
of normal prevision. 

“During the recent visit of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle to this 
country, overflowing crowds 
came to the halls to listen to 
his lectures on spiritualism. 
Most of those who came, I 
don’t doubt, did not believe in 
the possibility of communicat- 
ing with the dead, but they 
were interested in what Sir Arthur had to tell. Many thousands 
heard him; why not a million? 

“That is what radio ought to mean to books and authors and 
publishers. It ought to mean a hitherto unrealized possibility 
in the way of audiences. It ought to mean that through hearing 
an author talk over the radiotelephone on some subject in which 
he is interested, a man would go out and buy that author’s book; 
or tho he heard not the author himself, but some one with the 
requisite voice personality reading from the author’s book, the 
same result would follow. It is a chance for those who feel that 
natural personal interest in an author to hear his voice or to 
learn those personal details which are of interest to his readers. 

‘Ror my part, I see in radio only a valuable instrumentality 
for furthering the cause of good reading. When the telephone 
was invented the book publisher proceeded to use it to the feasible 
extent in furthering the cause of books. When the phonograph 
was perfected, a chance to link that new instrumentality with 
the cause of good reading was probably missed—altho I hope 
not finally. Now the radio is here. It isa tremendously multi- 
plied lecturing platform; it is a new and more fascinating phono- 
graph; it is the telephone in a million homes. [I shall leave 
undone nothing that occurs to me to realize to the fullest im- 
aginable extent its powerful aid.” 
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THE STUPENDOUS FIND IN EGYPT 


“Wirst they saw three magnificent state couches, all gilt, 
with exquisite carving and animal heads of typhon, Hathor, 


HE DESERT GUARDS ITS DEAD almost as in- 
exorably as the sea, but man has often overcome 
both guardians. What is thought may prove the great- 
est archeological discovery of all time has recently been made in 
Egypt, in the Valley of the Kings, near Luxor. Two chambers 
of a tomb have been found filled with the funeral paraphernalia 
of the Egyptian King Tutankhamen,-and hopes are entertained 
that the third chamber, yet unopened, may contain the royal 
mummy itself. So far reports give only a generalized statement 
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NEWLY DISCOVERED TOMB OF TUTANKHAMEN, NEAR THEBES, 


The arrow points to the entrance, which is seen guarded by Egyptian soldiers. 


of the richness of the find, and no photographs of the objects 
have been received. Pictures published in various papers have 
been reproductions of earlier finds, representing, however, 
objects probably contemporary with those newly come to light. 
The discoveries were made by the excavators working under the 
concession made to Lord Carnarvon, and American interests 
as well as English are involved in the results. So rich and 
valuable are the things brought to light after an almost fruitless 
search of sixteen years that the Egyptian Government has drafted 
a bill which provides that Egypt herself shall have the first option 
on any archeological find of this and future diggings. It is 
protested, however, that such a law would put an end to research, 
as those who provide the money do so in the expectation of 
sharing in the rewards. Credit is given to Mr. Howard Carter, 
an American who has worked under Lord Carnarvon, for his 
“‘dogged perseverance, his thoroughness and, above all, his 
flair.’ The first report the London 
enumerates some things which met the eyes of the diggers 
after effecting a difficult entrance: 


published in 


Times ° 


and lion. On these rested.beds, beautifully carved, gilt, inlaid 
with ivory and semi-precious stones, and also innumerable boxes 
of exquisite workmanship. One of these boxes was inlaid with 
ebony and ivory, with gilt inscriptions; another contained em- 
blems of the underworld; on a third, which contained royal 
robes, handsomely embroidered, precious stones, and golden 
sandals, were beautifully painted hunting scenes. 

“There was a stool of ebony inlaid with ivory, with the most 
delicately carved duck’s feet; also a child’s stool of fine work- 
manship. Beneath one of 
the couches was the State 
Throne of King Tutankha- 
men, probably one of the 
most beautiful objects of art 
ever discovered. There was 
also a heavily gilt chair, with 
portraits of the King and 
Queen, the whole encrusted 
with turquoise, cornelian, 
lapis, and other semi-precious 
stones. 

‘Two life-sized bitumenized 
statues of the King, with gold 
work, holding a golden stick 
and mace, faced each other, 
the handsome features, the 
feet, and the hands delicately 
carved, with eyes of glass 
and head-dress richly studded 
with gems. 

“There were also four 
chariots, the sides of which 
were encrusted with semi- 
precious stones and rich gold 
decoration. These were dis- 
mantled, with a charioteer’s 
apron of leopard’s skin hang- 
ing over the seat. 

“Other noteworthy objects 
were royal sticks, one of 
ebony with the head of an 
Asiatic as a handle in gold, 
another of the handsomest 
filigree work; also a stool for 
a throne with Asiaties carved 
on it, denoting that the King 
had. placed his foot on the neck of the Asiatic prisoners taken 
in war. There were some quaint bronze-gilt musical instru- 
ments and a robing dummy for royal wigs and robes. 

“There were also some exquisite alabaster vases with very 
intricate and unknown design, all of one piece, and some hand- 
some blue Egyptian faience, and enormous quantities of pro- 
visions for the dead, comprising trussed duck, haunches of © 
venison, ete., all packed in boxes, according to the custom of the 
time. There were some remarkable wreaths, still looking ever- 
green, and one of the boxes contained rolls of papyri, which are 
expected to render a mass of information. 

“A further chamber revealed an indescribable state of con- 
fusion. Here furniture, gold beds, exquisite boxes, and alabaster 
vases similar to those found in the first chamber were piled high 
one on top of the other, so closely packed that it has been im- 
possible to get inside yet. 

“Numbers of these treasures are in a fairly good state of 
preservation, but others are in a somewhat precarious condition. 
The greatest care is being taken in handling them, however, 
and there is every hope that under Mr. Carter’s capable direction 
most of whem will be preserved.” : 


A little later The Times publishes Lord Carnarvon’s own 
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account, giving some hint of the emotions accompanying the 
discovery of objects sealed from sight for 3,000 years. 


_ “On the next day we began clearing the passage, which proved 
to be about eight meters in length. Objects, mostly broken, 
kept turning up, among others, was a broken box with various 
cartouches upon the top rib, which may help us, later on, to 
reconsider the duration of the two anterior reigns. 

“At last this passage was cleared. We again reached a sealed 
door or wall bearing the same seals as in the case of the former 
one. We wondered if we should find an- 
other staircase, probably blocked behind 
this wall, or whether we should get into a 
chamber. I asked Mr. Carter to take out 
a few stones and have a look in. After a 
few minutes this was done. He pushed his 
head partly into the aperture. With the 
help of a eandle, he could dimly discern 
what was inside. A long silence followed, 
until I said, I fear in somewhat trembling 
tones, ‘Well, what is it?’ ‘There are some 
marvelous objects here,’ was the weleome 
reply. © 

“Having given up my place to my 
daughter, I myself went to the hole, and 
I could with difficulty restrain my excite- 
ment. At the first sight, with the inade- 
quate light, all that one could see was 
what appeared to be gold bars. On getting 
a little more accustomed to the light, it 
became apparent that there were colossal 
gilt couches with extraordinary heads, boxes 
here and boxes there. We enlarged the 
hole and Mr. Carter managed to scramble 
in—the chamber is sunk two feet below 
the bottom passage—and then, as he moved 
around with a candle, we knew we had 
found something absolutely unique and 
unprecedented. 

“Even with the poor light of the candle 
one could see a marvelous collection of 
furniture and other objects in the chamber. 
There were two life-sized statues of the 
king, beds, chariots, boxes of all sizes and 
shapes—some with every sort of inlay 
while others were painted—walking-sticks, 
marvelous alabaster vases, and so on. After slightly enlarging 


the hole we went in, and this time we realized in a fuller degree _ 


the extent of the discovery, for we had managed to tap the 
electric light from the tomb above, which gave us far better 
illumination for our examination. 

**One of the finest objects is the chair or throne of the King. 
It is in wood. The back panel is of surpassing beauty, and 
portrays the King and his Queen protected by Aton rays. All 
the figures, etc., in this scene are built up by means of semi- 
precious carved stones, inlaid into wood. The delicacy and grace 
of this work of art are indescribable, and it is, indeed, fortunate 


~ that we have struck a period when Kgyptian art reached one of 


its culminating points. I kept on wondering why we had found 
no coffins; nothing of the shape of one was visible. A few min- 
utes later, beneath one of the beds of state, we came on a small 
opening, giving into another chamber. There the confusion was 
beyond conception. It was utterly impossible to enter, as the 
room was packed with chairs, beds, boxes, statuettes, alabasters, 
and every other conceivable object, to the height of five feet. As 
far as could be seen, however, no coffin had been placed there. 

“But on examining the first chamber again we discovered, 
between two life-sized statues of the King, a walled-up portion 
of the northern end of the first chamber. This was also covered 
with seals, but on the level of the floor, in the center of this wall, 
there were traces of a very small break having been made, large 
enough to admit a small man. This had been subsequently 
resealed, probably by Rameside inspectors. 

“Lastly, the absence of mummies was explained. There is 
little doubt that behind this wall there exists a chamber or 
chambers, and in one of these probably reposes, in his coffin 
and sarcophagus, the body of King Tutankhamen. 

“Should this royal burial-place prove to be untouched, then 
the sight to be revealed will prove to be absolutely unique in 
the experience of any living archeologist, and, as far as I know, 
in the history of archeology. 

‘Tt is impossible to foreseo what may be behind that wall, and 
it has been a severe tax on one’s curiosity not to demolish part 
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of it and obtain some idea of the possible marvels, or disappoint- 
ments, which await one there. Owing to the congestion of the 
objects in the first chamber, it would, however, have been harm- 
ful, and almost impossible, to do anything before clearing the 
first room of its contents, and we must possess our souls in pa- 
tience until this is done. However, by beginning in February, 
I hope that the work will be sufficiently advanced to enable us 
to discover what may be behind that tantalizing wall.” 


A dispatch from Luxor to the New York Times postdating the 


THOSE WHO HAD THE FIRST INSIDE LOOK. 


In their order from the reader’s left are Lady Evelyn Herbert, daughter of Lord Carnarvon, 
who is second, then Mr. Howard Carter, and Mr. B. Callender, principal Assistant. 


publications above states that the new information being gained 
“seems to confound many former beliefs, but does not go far 
enough to enable the construction of other theories in place of 
those demolished.”’ The dispatch proceeds: 


“What makes the discovery most important is that the Egyp- 
tian period of the fourteenth century before Christ had hitherto 
been lost in antiquity, and yet it seems that the period was the 
greatest in ancient Egypt’s history. Amenhotep III, who was 
the father of Khunaten, brought ancient Egypt to the zenith of 
its political power, and as it has been apparent from other 
periods that the decline of Egyptian political power was always 
accompanied by a decline in refinement and the arts, it is 
assumed that the culmination of ancient Egypt’s national glory 
had its counterpart in the highest development of civilization 
reached during the Egyptian Imperial age. 

“Unfortunately the world previously had no definite evidence 
of the state of development reached, but from the discoveries in 
Tutankhamen’s tomb it is thought he reigned at a period when 
Pharaonic political power and the ancient Egyptian estheticism 
of magnificence and splendor glowed at its brightest. 

‘Tt is known that the decline set in almost immediately after 
the death of Tutankhamen. 

“N. Deggaves, attached to the New York Metropolitan 
Museum’s staff at Thebes, discussing the artistic aspect of these 
discoveries, frankly admitted to me that the decorations on some 
objects in this tomb are unprecedentedly beautiful, tho he ex- 
plained that softness and grace had been secured at the expense 
of the simplicity and dignity of the earlier Egyptian art. His 
most important statement, however, was that most of the objects 
in this tomb probably did not represent eighteenth dynasty art 
at its highest, because they were made for funeral equipment, 
and, therefore, presumably were not as carefully done as objects 
for domestic or official use in the palace or the mansions of nota- 
bles. It again indicates how great must have been the esthetic 
splendor of that period.” 
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ENGLAND STARVING FOR HUMOR 


NGLAND NEEDS MORE HUMOR served up at the 
5 breakfast-table. She probably hasn’t our professional 

columnists or she might pray to be allowed to drink her 
tea in peace. But Mr. Edgar Jepson finds that England needs 
new humorists and immediately argues that we all do, likewise. 
“‘What the world needs, what the British Empire needs, what 
England needs is new humorists.’’ Not pictorial humorists but 
humorous writers. Mr. E. V. Lucas, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Miln, Mr. 
Max Beerbohm, and lastly the writer himself, are too busy to see 
that England has something to help digest its bacon and eggs 
and the other solids it partakes to the 
horror of its French neighbor. These 
people have other things to do. They 
have to ‘“‘write plays and essays of a 
length unsuitable to morning papers, and 
bright go-ahead tales also too long for 
them.’”’ ‘‘Of course,” goes on Mr. Jepson 
in the London Daily Mail: 


““Of course it would pay the world to 
make it worth Mr. Shaw’s while to pull its 
leg every morning. It would brighten its 
wits. As it is, he rarely performs that feat 
more than once a month, when an ex- 
ceptionally intelligent interviewer goes round 
and cajoles or bullies an interview out of him. 

“Then we all laugh and digest our break- 
fasts quickly; and the hard-driven business 
man goes to his work intelligent for the day. 

“Of course this exceptionally intelligent 
interviewer ought, if unsuccessful, to go on 
from Mr. Shaw’s to Mr. Lueas’s and then 
on to Mr. Max Beerbohm’s. But they live 
such a long way off; and it is no use his 
coming to me, because I am too busy. 

“Tt ought to be made worth Mr. Shaw’s, 
or Mr. Lueas’s, or Mr. Max Beerbohm’s, or 
my while to provide the hard-driven busi- 
ness man with digestive laughter every morn- 
ing. But this is very hard work, and we 
charge a great deal forit. A syndicate com- 


posed of all the daily papers in England could not pay us— 


enough. We should break it—before the week was out. 

“But the new humorists are not as busy as we are. They 
have not this other important work, plays and bright, go-ahead 
tales, to do. They have only got to be humorists. 

‘‘Why don’t they do it? Why don’t they realize this impera- 
tive duty of providing the hard-driven business man with his 
digestive laughter? ; 

“The truth is that the new humorists are slacking. They 
won't take the trouble to get their new humor down on paper. 
They have lots and lots of it; and their slothfulness is disgraceful. 
‘Come on now: come on, new humorists! The world is waiting 
and the editors are clamoring for you!’ ”’ 


When Mr. Jepson’s admonition to new humorists to step 
forward was published, so the editor of The Daily Mail tells us, 
a great many replies reached the sanctum saying that it wasn’t 
true that editors were clamoring for humor, because their efforts 
had received no welcome. The editor sent back all but one of 
the brood hatched by Mr. Jepson’s article, and this from Leonard 
Spiller starts off well: 


‘““What the world needs even more than humorous writers 
is humorous editors. Or should one say, rather, ‘editors with 
a sense of humor’? Like the editor of The Daily Mail, for 
instance. 

‘Most editors are so busy that they have no time to save 
their sense of humor from becoming atrophied. They only 
recognize one kind of humor—that of the Law Courts. 

“Tf a judge, or a magistrate, or a counsel, or a witness, or a 
prisoner says anything funny, it is certain to be reported. And 
even then the man who says the funny thing does not get paid 
for it, so it is a profitless game, unless he happens to be the 
prisoner and gets a lighter sentence because he has amused the 
judge. 


KING TUTANKHAMEN, 


With his cartouches recovered from 
other tombs in earlier discoveries. 


‘And we can not all be judges, so we do not get the same 
chance of catching the ear of the public. I, for instance, have | 
never been a judge, or a magistrate, or a counsel, or a witness, or 
even a prisoner. So what chance have I had? ; 
“Tt is not fair to say that the new humorists are slacking. 
Because they will not put their humor down on paper, forsooth! 
What is the use of putting it down on paper if the editors only 
keep on sending their regrets that they can not use it? ; 
‘“After all, it is much easier to be funny on paper than in 
every-day speech. Mr. Jepson ought to know that. When you 
are writing a thing out you have time to think about it and make 
it really effective. You can not do that when you are talking. 
‘“Now and then, of course, a humorist can be witty in public; 
but I, for one, generally find that the really funny thing oceurs 
to me when it is too late to be of any use. 

“You know what happens. You meet a 
man, and he says something. Then you say 
something. 'Then half an hour afterward, 
or even ten minutes afterward (which is 
just as useless), you think of something really 
brilliant which you might have said. A real 
gem, don’t you know. But too late! 

‘Now if that happens when you are writ- 
ing, you can go back and stick it in. 

“But our breakfasts need not always be 
humorless. There is a type of humor which 
escapes the eagle eye of editors—it is un- 
conscious humor. Almost every day you 
ean find some. Try the advertisements. 
Here’s one in the paper before me. 

“*Over 5,000 doctors in London alone use 
gas fires.’ 

“There, now, what do you think of that? 
An advertisement, mark you! 

“Now, everybody knows that doctors are 
notorious for doing dangerous things which 
they tell their patients it is courting disaster 
to do. 

“They take no precautions to safeguard 
theirown health. They goaboutin wet clothes 
instead of changing them at once. They go 
among millions of germs with empty stomachs. 
(I mean the doctors’ stomachs, not the 
germs’; thoif the germs’ stomachs are empty 
also it is so much the worse for the doctors.) 

“The obvious deduction, therefore, is that 
if 5,000 doctors use gas fires, they are sure 

to be dangerous. Or at least it is no proper recommendation. 

“Not that I am against gas fires, mark you. I have often 
used them. They are very convenient. Their chief superiority 
over coal fires is that they are so economical. You can put them 
out when you have done with them. 

“Tt is a noisy and messy business putting out a coal fire. My 
wife always gets annoyed when I put out a coal fire. She says 
it rusts the grate and fills the room with steam and soaks the 
hearth-rug and scatters smuts all over the place. 

“She calls it false economy. Or, rather, she would if she 
could. As it happens she can not because I have not got a wife. 
But you see the idea? 

“The class of people which provides most natural humorists 
is the clergy. They arefullof humor. Iam a clergyman. It 
is often unconscious humor, of course, like that of the advertisers. 
And they really are too busy to write their humor down, asa rule. 
I am making this exception this morning in the publie interest. 

“But I feel that the editor is almost certain to reject it, and I 
shall have wasted half an hour, some paper, and a stamp.” - 


In the same paper we find a lament over the death of clowns 
and the disappearance of the harlequinade from the Christmas 
pantomime—facts which also seem to prove that England is 
losing its humor. Mr. W. C. Gallichan writes: 


‘““A Christmas without a clown is almost as tragic as a Christ- 
mas without plum pudding. A clown is the symbol and the 
personification of the jolly spirit of Yuletide misrule and rev- 
elry. He can shake the sides of the grey-haired and sedate 
and convulse the children with his time-honored pranks. A 
good clown is a great national asset and a social tonic. 

“T don’t believe that the youngsters of to-day are ‘tired of the 
harlequinade.’ It is uproarious, primitive fun, not magnificent 
pageantry, that appeals to old children like myself and young 
children like Tommy. I maintain that we are normal and average 
in this respect. We want to feel really rollicky now and again.” 


y ‘ 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S DEBT TO THE JEWS 


EWS AND JUDAISM in particular find significance in the 
centenary of Matthew Arnold, and a study of his relations 
with and interest in the Jewish race is given in The American 
Hebrew (New York). Itis an unfamiliar angle from which 

to view the famous English critic, tho the authors, Rabbi 
Louis I. Newman and Richard B. Morris, show that there is no 
lack of evidence in Arnold’s work of his interest in the Hebrew 
race. In fact, we see it here asserted that ‘‘for the source of 
Arnold’s liberalism and for many of his most progressive opin- 
ions, we must turn to his friendships 
with noted Jews and Jewesses of his day.” 
Arnold was born on December 24, 1822, 
and he remains probably the last luminary 
of the just expired year to receive centenary 
honors. The authors we are quoting affirm 
that ‘‘ Arnold’s distinct contribution to world 
thought was the application of Francis 
Bacon’s theory of ‘the purgation of the 
intellect’ to literary criticism.’? They then 
enlarge upon his position in these words: 


“The first requisite of the critic, he re- 
iterated, was disinterestedness: a complete 
detachment from schools and dogmas. He 
was a champion of culture as ‘the best that 
has been thought and said in the world’; he 
affixt the stigma of ‘Philistinism’ to the 
uncultured and materialistic middle class, 
‘the headquarters of Goliath.’ 

““Arnold allied himself with Spinoza in 
saying that the sanction for religion can not 
be found in miracles; religion he defined as 
‘morality touched with emotion.’ His faith 
in human strength is shown by the stirring 
lines: 

The will is free; 

Strong is the soul, and wise and beautiful; 
The seeds of godlike power are in us still; 
Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we will. canna 

“Tt is not surprizing that so vigorous, en- 
lightened and liberal a thinker should have 
viewed the Bible and Judaism from an 
unprejudiced and intelligent standpoint. 
Arnold was profoundly imprest by the God of the Old Testa- 
ment; to him the history of mankind is an irresistible assertion 
of the purpose of the God of Israel, ‘the Eternal that loveth 
righteousness.’”’ 


Prominent members of the Rothschild family, particularly 
Lady de Rothschild, née Louise Montefiore, are mentioned as 

among Arnold’s most valued.friends. ‘‘They are all great 
~ favorites of mine,” he once wrote, ‘“‘but Lady de Rothschild is 
one of my best readers.”” He met Disraeli on several occasions, 
and once he wrote to Lady de Rothschild: ‘‘Mr. Disraeli’s note 
and promise are most kind, and I am extremely obliged to you 
for obtaining them. There is, on the whole, no member of the 
House, by whom I would.sooner be recommended than by Mr. 
Disraeli, for there is no member who interests me so much, 
despite all drawbacks, and there is no one to whom I would 
with so much pleasure owe his intercession to you.” “I am 
going to-morrow to Lord Chesham’s to meet Disraeli,” he wrote 
to his mother, January 14, 1872; in the very next letter, he 
refers to this meeting: ‘‘I met that famous Jew, Dizzy, on 
Monday, and he was very amiable; what strikes one most when 
one sees him at a place like Latimer, where he wishes to be 
agreeable, is how very pleasant and amiable he is. He exprest 
great pleasure at meeting me, and talked to me a good deal.” 
Arnold learned to read Hebrew after he had attained middle 
life. The writers go on: 

“Tt is a testimonial of Arnold’s liberal and unbiased view-point 


that he refused to exclude from the realm of ‘literature,’ which 
he defined as ‘the best that has been thought or heard in the 


GUARDING THE NEW FOUND 
EGYPTIAN TREASURE. 


Necessitated when the whole country 


suddenly turned antique 
dealer and tried to secure some of 
the ‘“‘find’’ for personal profit. 
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world,’ the works of Heine and Spinoza, or in his ‘Essays in 
Criticism’ to minimize their Jewish literary characteristics. 

“For Heinrich Heine, Arnold profest unbounded admira- 
tion. Both men were enemies of ‘Philistinism,’ the unenlighten- 
ment and chauvinism of the middle classes; both utterly re- 
jected ‘stock classicism and stock romanticism ’; both estimated 
the importance of ‘Hebraism and Hellenism’ in the same terms. 
Heine, according to Arnold, is ‘the most important German 
successor and continuator of Goethe, in Goethe’s most important 
line of activity, as a soldier in the ‘war for the liberation of 
humanity.’ ‘No account of Heine is complete which does not 
notice the Jewish element in him. His race he treated with the 
same freedom with which he treated everything else, but no one 
derived a greater force from it, and no one 
knew this better than he himself.’ Both the 
Greek and the Hebraic spirit attain the 
infinite in Heine: the Greek spirit by beauty, 
the Hebrew spirit by sublimity. His literary 
style, his love of beauty is Greek; his in- 
tensity, his ‘longing which can not be 
uttered,’ is Hebrew . 

“Arnold sees in that splendid poem on 
Jehudah Halevi, ‘in the strain of the Jew, 
all the fierceness of the old Hebrew genius, 
all its rigid defiant monotheism.’ Referring 
to one of his numerous lectures on the Jewish 
poet, Arnold says: ‘The one thing that the 
wooden Oxford audience gaye way to was 
Heine’s wit. I gave them two pages of 
specimens of it, and they positively laughed 
out loud.’ Arnold found for his views con- 
cerning ‘Hebraism and Hellenism’ much of 
his inspiration in Heine’s opinions, the most 
vigorous of which was the famous paragraph: 

“** As it was with the artificer, so was it 
with his handiwork, the Jews. I have never 
spoken of them with sufficient reverence, and 
that, of a truth, on account of my Hellenic 
temperament, which was opposed to Jewish 
asceticism. My preference for Hellas has 
since then decreased. I see now that the 
Greeks were merely handsome striplings. 
The Jews, however, have always been men, 
strenuous and full of power, not only at that 
time, but even at the present day, in spite 
of 1,800 years of persecution and misery.’”’ 


It was Arnold’s great aim, say these 
writers, ‘‘to mediate between the Hellenic and Hebraic tradi- 


tion.’”’ And— 


“At moments, we find him saying: ‘now and for us it is time 
to Hellenize and to praise knowing, for we have Hebraized too 
much and have over-valued doing.’ But again, he seeks to effect 
a reconciliation and synthesis, to provide a ‘joint force of right 
thinking and strong doing,’ to add a moral fiber and intensity 
to the zsthetic values of life. Herein lies the supreme message 
of Matthew Arnold, the eminent Victorian, for the modern Jew, 
namely: that a complete and well-rounded life may be attained 
by the coordination and fusion of the best in the Hellenic and 
Hebraic ways of life. ‘It is given to few mortals, blest with a 
calm and truly catholic genius to reconcile the rival attitudes, 
and with Matthew Arnold to recognize that ‘‘it is natural that 
man should take pleasure in his senses. It is natural also, that 
he should take refuge in his heart and imagination from his 
misery.”’ 999 


The writers declare that Woodrow Wilson in ‘‘The State”’ 
emulates the intent of Matthew Arnold in this passage: 


‘Tt would be a mistake to ascribe to Roman legal conceptions 
an undivided sway over the development of law and institutions 
during the Middle Ages. The Teuton came under the influence, 
not of Rome only, but also of Christianity, and, through the 
Church, there entered into Europe a potent leaven of Judaic 
thought. The laws of Moses as well as the laws of Rome con- 
tributed suggestions and impulse to the men and institutions 
which were to prepare the modern world; and if we could but 
have the eyes to see the subtle elements of thought which consti- 
tute the gross substance of our present habit, both as regards the 
sphere of private life and as regards the action of “he State, we 
should easily discover how very much besides religion we owe to 
the Jew.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


HE BURNING OF NOTRE DAME CATHEDRAL 

of Quebec, one of America’s oldest religious monuments, 

which follows the apparently incendiary destruction of 
eight other Catholic churches and institutions in Canada, is a 
loss, not only to Canadian Catholics, we are told, but to travelers 
and students from all America. In some quarters the fires are 
attributed to the Ku 
Klux Klan, a _ theory 
which is, however, ap- 
parently disproved, it is 
pointed out, by the Klan’s . 
own claim that it is a 
strictly United States in- 
stitution; .and in other 
quarters the fires are at- 
tributed to some maniacal 
or religious crank. The 
record of destruction is 
ominous, and we are 
told that there can 
hardly be question that 
a malign hand, incited 
by wild charges to an act 
of fanaticism, has been 
at work. In many in- 
stances the conflagra- 
tions were preceded 
by letters warning the 
church officials that prop- 
erty was to be destroyed. 
This was the case in con- 
nection with the Notre 
Dame fire and _ that 
which destroyed the Sa- 
ered Heart chureh in 
Montreal. Official in- 
quiries have been insti- 
tuted by the authorities, 
and public opinion is 
said to be running high. 
From Manitoba to the 
St. Lawrence the trail 
runs, and it 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood. : 
WHERE THE TRAIL OF ARSON RUNS. 


The ruin of Notre Dame Cathedral in Quebec, one of nine Catholic churches in 
Canada which have been destroyed by fire, believed to be of incendiary origin. 


of arson 
includes: 


March 29—Ste. Anne de Beaupre. 

April 14—Church of the Saered Heart in Montreal. 

April 19—Convent of Notre Dame in Montreal. 

October 3—St. Jean Hospital in Montreal. 

November 14—University of Montreal (saved after $300,000 
damage). 

November 25—St. Boniface College, ten students killed. 

November 30—Laval Dental College. 

December 6—St. Sulpice rest house at Oka, P. Q. 

December 22—Notre Dame Cathedral in Quebec. 


-The ancient basilica of Notre Dame in Quebee was the re- 
pository of relics and symbols and vestments familiar and 
endeared to those of the Catholic faith and also, we are told, to 
many of those outside the Catholic fold. The basilica was also 
a veritable gallery of old and modern masters. Its paintings 
and pictures, says the Rochester Herald, included priceless and 


irreplaceable examples of the art of the Renaissance. French 


THE ANTI-CATHOLIC TORCH IN CANADA 


kings of both the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
others notable in the annals of nations and Church, had made 
gifts to it of beautiful things designed for the services of religion. 
Ancient manuscripts and letters made a rich treasure of lore for 
the student and antiquarian. And the suspicion that this mis- 
fortune ‘“‘alike to religion, to art, to history, and to the love for 
~ all or any of these things 
which add to the beauty 
and happiness of our 
life,’ was due to an in- 
cendiary would eagerly 
be put aside, says The 
Herald. But 


“There are men so 
hateful toward other 
men’s religious beliefs 
that they would destroy 
even life itself, to say 
nothing of the sites and 
symbols of religious 
worship, if by so doing 
they could vent their en- 
mity and hatred. There 
aremen so destitute of 
love for the beautiful, of 
respect for the monu- 
ments of history and of 
art, that they ‘would 
wreck and ruin them in a 
transient moment of 
brutish passion. We 
read and heard of much 
of that in the war. But 
aman who is moved by 
no respect for religion— 
tho it be not his own— 
nor .for the history of 
mankind, nor for the art 
which reveals the passion 
and aspiration that have 
lifted man above sav- 
agery and out of barbar- 
ism, must be unique 
even among degener- 
ates.’ 


> 


Let it be conceded 
that there is no evidence 
to connect the Ku Klux 
_ Klan with the burnings, 
says the New York Tribune, for ‘“‘it may well be that the leaders 
of the Klan and the bull of its members are utterly opposed to 
any such acts. The point is that once the old embers of religious 
hatred are warmed into a blaze, there is set loose a primitive 
force for destruction which, in weak and fanatical natures, ean 
be neither measured nor restrained.’’ And as it is, 


‘We are all but a few generations distant from utter bigotry 
and the spirit of persecution. The witches of Salem came elose 
upon Cromwell’s vandals and but a century after Saint Barthol- 
omew’s Eve. Whether an American of to-day is Protestant or 
Catholic, these ancient springs of religious hatred that set loose 
the hand of massacre and persecution lie concealed beneath 
restraints of modern liberalism all too insecure and uncertain. 
The right to worship with a free conscience has been won for 
all Americans by stern experience and a resolute regard for justice 
and fair play. It can be lost, its blessings can be swallowed up in 
a maelstrom of bigotry, in a few short years of intolerance.” 


“BRIDGING THE GULF BETWEEN JEW AND 
CHRISTIAN 


HE SYNAGOGUE AND THE CHURCH would profit 

if there were more Jesus in the synagogues and more 

Moses in the Christian churches, it was suggested at a 

recent luncheon-conference of the Clergy Club of New York 
which The Jewish Tribune and The Hebrew Standard (New York) 
says, ‘‘should prove historic,’ and which it weleomes as an 
“expression of Christian sentiment that may be the inspiration 
of many thousands who read or hear of it.’ And those who 
“prate’’ about the peril of anti-Semitism, at least in New York, 
says the correspondent of The Living Church (Episcopal) ‘‘ might 
also have seen some significance in the fact that one Jewish rabbi 
made the invocation, and another gave the final blessing.”’ 
The problem under discussion was ‘“‘The Need of an Entente 
Cordiale between Protestant and Jewish Clergy in New York,” 
the speakers at this meeting presenting the Christian idea of a 
rapprochement, while the Jewish idea is to be presented later. 
The Church should welcome the Jew and the Synagogue the 


Christian, says Philip Whitwell Wilson, as his address before 


the conference is quoted in press reports. Mr. Wilson, who is 
a former member of the British Parliament, author of ‘‘The 
Christ We Forget,’’ and a writer well known to readers of 
American periodicals and newspapers,.believes that discrimina- 
tion in clubs and universities is a subversion of the best ideals 
in the Christian world. The fault is not always with the ma- 
jority, he suggests, because much depends upon the attitude of 
the minority. As to the groundwork for a religious rapproche- 
ment between Jew and Christian, he thinks that the ‘world 
needs not so much increase of power or knowledge as it does 
faith, love and charity, and only as these are made real may we 
expect anything for the future of Church or Synagogue.” 
Significant of the attitude of the clergy at this meeting toward 
their Jewish fellows is that Dr. Milo H. Gates, president of the 
club, “‘rejoices’”’ to recall that he helped in the abolition of the 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews, ‘‘a horrible thing,” 
and that he believes that “‘if many Christians should go to a 
synagogue and study the fidelity, sincerity, and piety of the 
people who worship there, they would be better Christians.”’ 
We must recognize, says Dr. Henry A. Stimson, pastor-emeritus 
of the Manhattan Congregational Church, that the Jews “‘hold 
by far the larger part of Revelation, in that wonderful account 
of the development of the faith, in the story of Abraham, claimed 
as friend of man even by the Mohammedans; in Moses who 
stood face to face with God, in the great prophets Daniel and 


_Jonah, who carried their faith even to the non-believers, and 
_ most of all in that Isaiah who gave us that wonderful revelation 


>” 


of the ‘Servant. Is there any reason, then, he asks, that Jews 
and Christians should keep themselves apart any longer? He 
believes, as his words are quoted in The Jewish Tribune and The 
Hebrew Standard: 


‘‘We need to get together. Never before was more hanging 
in the balance. In New York there are more than sixteen hun- 
dred thousand Israelites, and I fear that they are no less subject 
to the relaxed morals of the time than many of our own people. 
The war has left an intellectual unrest greater by far than that 
of the eighteenth century. We are facing the rise of a medley 
of strange cults which lead nowhither. There is this new in- 
dividualism which knows no law or restraint. Are we not plainly 
in need of union against all these perturbing tendencies of the 
day? There is the same good-will in our breasts. A new power 
of common purpose is needed. What are the definite agencies 
with which we must work? 

“T have one daughter working side by side with devoted 
Jewesses in a maternity hospital for the alleviation of the ills of 
humanity. I have another daughter to whom come Jewish 


: girls and Christian girls upon the same basis for counsel and aid 


in their college work. 
- “We leaders in religious ‘thought are-most conscious of the 
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gulf whereas we should be the more conscious of the ties that 
bind us for noble work and effort. 

“All God’s work began with individuals. It is for us to pro- 
duce a change of attitude. We must be the ones to recognize 
the unworthiness of prejudice, which is rooted in ignorance and 
is prolific of separation of man from man and of man from God. 
The leaders on both sides must bear the responsibility and see 
to it. that the gulf is bridged. 

““Tsrael’s wrongs have been grievous, and I can hardly blame 
any Jew for feeling outraged at what his people have been 
forced to endure at the hands of so-called Christians. But they 
must learn the lesson of forgiveness, and out of the real desire 
to understand one another will come a new movement for the 
betterment of all. Iam proud that the church in which I served 
has given shelter’ to a Jewish congregation for several years 
past. We must help one another.” 


Innumerable signs of ill-will between Jew and Christian are 
still observable, writes David Philipson in The American Israelite 
(Cincinnati). He believes that the continued bad feeling is 
largely due to the manner in which the story of Christ’s life is 
presented from the Christian pulpit and in the Christian home. 
Let the true situation be made clear, he asks, arguing that— 


“Tt was only a small number of priests in official positions at 
the time who were guilty of denouncing Jesus to the Roman - 
governor. The people at large were not involved. In fact, it 
is written in the Book of Mark that the people heard Jesus gladly. 
Why in the interests of good-will and love shall this not be stated? 
and why shall it not be further taught that the Jews whom the 
children know and the Jews with whom Christians come into 
contact to-day are not to be held responsible for the acts of that 
band of ancient Jewish priests? Why in the interest of love, and 
good-will, shall not the preachers from Christian pulpits and 
teachers in Christian Sunday Schools point out the fine deeds 
of humanity and philanthropy of Jewish men and women in the 
world at large and in the communities where they live? By 
implanting such ideas they will perform the greatest service in 
displacing the prejudice that now so largely holds. The dark- 
ness’ can be dispelled only by letting in the light. The baleful 
fires of hatred and prejudice can be extinguished only by the 
refreshing showers of good-will and human feeling. Some such 
method will contribute more than anything else toward erad- 
icating the century-old prejudice against the Jews in the Christian 
world. 

“Religious prejudices, bigotries and fanaticisms have been 
the moving causes for inhumanities indescribable. From these 
hatreds and prejudices Jews have suffered during a longer period 
of time than have any others. God speed the day when re- 
ligious and elass hatreds of all kinds will give way to the realiza- 
tion of the glorious ideal indicated by the prophet’s questions, 
Have we not all one Father? Has not one God created us?” 


THE GRATITUDE OF THE NEAR EAST—A blessing and 
message of thanks for what the United States Government and 
the American people have done in saving life in the Near East 
comes from the Patriarch Meletios, of Constantinople, andis made 
publie by Archbishop Alexander, of the Greek Church in North 
and South America. In a cablegram to the New York prelate 
which is published in the New York T'ribune, Patriarch Meletios 
says: 


“The Christmas season affords me the best opportunity to 
proclaim the gratitude of the Christians of the East to the 
Christians of America and the entire world. The philanthropic 
attitude of prominent individuals and associations saved thou- 
sands of human beings from certain death. Only by continuing 
these efforts can a million souls who have taken refuge in Greece 
be saved. 

“In this work of the salvation of so many unfortunates 
American philanthropy came first, represented chiefly by the 
American Red Cross and the Near East Relief. I express pub- 
licly the everlasting indebtedness of EKastern Christianity to the 
Government and the people of the United States of America, and 
request the ministers of all American churches to transmit this 
eratitude of ours to their congregations. 

““May the Lord, our Saviour, who was born in the town of 
David, bless the Christ-loving people of America and their 
leaders.” 
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WANTED—A RED-BLOODED CHURCH 


HE MEAGER NUMBER of recruits for the Christian 

ministry is uot due to the worldliness of the college 

students, but to the weakness of the Church, which, in 
practically every campus, we are told further, is suspected of 
being a series of molds into which the minds of all communicants 
must be poured. Some time ago The Churchman (Episcopal), 
“having grown weary of the stereotyped explanation of why so 
few college men are seeking the ministry,” decided to ask college 
men themselves to explain. In the replies received, we are told, 
few of the explanations commonly given by the clergy appeared. 
“Back of the bulk of them lay a basic conviction that the Church 
of to-day is a timid Church, represented by a timid ministry,” 
just the reverse of what would appeal to lusty youth. Alto- 
gether, says The Churchman, the modern Church represents to 
“these mentally and morally fearless young Americans,” a 
“grotesque caricature of Christianity.’”’ Here is what one of 
them wrote, as his letter is quoted in the Episcopalian weekly: 


“A red-blooded young American likes a fight; he admires 
Roosevelt and believes with him that: Aggressive fighting for 
the right is the noblest sport the world affords. .We went to 
war by the million on such a program. In France I regarded the 
American Red Cross, with its mission of merey, as the most 
Christian institution I had ever known. Why doesn’t the Chris- 
tian cross mean as much? Or the Church flag inspire the same 
stanch love of right as the American flag does love of country? 
The army of the Church Militant seems to be engaged in a use- 
less round of drill and ceremonial—polishing brass buttons. Its 
chief business is recruiting more members and not feeding or 
leading its present company into action. It is content to read 
ereeds that are misunderstood, read prayers out of a prayer- 
book, repress its worth-while convictions for fear of schism, and 
sing ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ but march drest in skirts, 
behind its battle flag, no further than down the church aisle. 

“Meanwhile the underworld enjoys police protection, booze 
flows freely and graft runs riot at the city hall. Churchmen do 
not even care enough to start a good government club of Chris- 
tian people to bring His kingdom; nay, I am told they share the 
profits. Churechmen have no objective nor do they want a 
general to lead them into battle; why try to be a general without 
an army when so many active constructive organizations seek 
leaders?”’ 


Schooled in the free air of laboratory research, remarks The 
Churchman editorially, these young students ‘‘frankly have no 
use for a Church that is afraid of following its Master—following 
with head erect, echoing abroad His challenge of Fellowship, 
with all its implications.” 


“They have read the Gospels; they have caught the radiance 
of the spirit of Christ. They look out upon a world lost in a 
labyrinth of greed; a world where the strong win and the weak 
are beaten; where the law of the jungle still holds its own against 
the law of love; but a world of men longing for Life. Thrilled 
with aspiration to serve the weak and to release into the avenues 
of the world the practise of fellowship, they see the multitudes 
as sheep without a shepherd. But they turn their backs upon 
the Church as they consider mediums through which to serve. 
They feel with Chesterton that ‘Jesus Christ came to smash 
those who felt themselves strong’—the entrenched ecclesiastics, 
riding the backs of the poor; the wasters flaunting their mad 
materialism; the worldlings laughing at the sacred value of all 
selves save their own. As they read the prophets of Israel and 
study the life and teaching of Jesus, they look to the lives and 
teaching of clergy and people for practical interpretations of those 
flaming ideals. They believe that they fail to find them. The 
clergy, they say, are afraid to preach their convictions for 
fear of losing their jobs; laymen support the Church, they 
say, that they may help maintain the status quo of the social 
order.”’ 


And what shall be said in reply to these young diagnosticians? 
Shall they be told that they are mistaken, that the Church is 
not the sort of ineffective instrument they picture it to be, split 
into a great variety of groups, all emphasizing different ‘‘non- 
essentials, and failing to concentrate on the basic principles of 


Jesus Christ?” We may say these things and many more, — 
admits The Churchman; but they have all been said before. So— 


“Tt would be better for the Church to reestablish its integrity 
by admitting the plain fact. And the plain fact is that the col- 
lege men who hurl their javelins at the Church are right, by and 
large. We are busy about many things that really don’t matter, 
and that will never establish fellowship in a broken world. It 
would be better for the future of Christianity and for the future 
of society if we had more men in the ministry who would fear- 
lessly search out the fundamentals of Christ’s teaching in the 
light of modern scholarship, and, having found them, fearlessly 
preach them and fearlessly live them; more men who would 
search for variety of expression in religion—a variety that will 
satisfy the search for God in the hearts of the multitude. . . 
The spirit of Christ cries out for men in our parishes who are 
courageous enough to preach the whole Gospel, and to defy, if 
necessary, reactionary little groups of laymen whose minds are 
set in molds, and who, satisfied to wallow in their worldliness, 
would like to throw consecrated rectors with brains down the 
front steps of the House of God, and too often do. 

“Tt is time for the Christian Church to stop its prattle about 
the low ideals of college men, and to place the blame for the 
meager number of recruits for the ministry where it belongs; 
that is, on the Church. When we smash our mglds and release 
the free spirit of Christ within our structure we shall have 
recruits.” é 


THE “GOOD EGGS” IN THE HUMAN CRATE 


ONEY-SEEKING, PLEASURE-MAD PEOPLE, 
M sycophantic idlers in the temple, wasters who fatten 
on the toil of others—all these catch the eye of the 
prophets of evil and form the burden of their jeremidds against 
society. Without looking at the bright side of the picture, their 
eyes blinded to the good that everywhere surrounds them, they 
tell us that Labor is seuttling the ship of industry and prosperity, 
or that the ogre Capital is driving the worker into the servitude — 
which characterized the Dark Ages. In lip service, adds The 


Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore), they are supreme, but they \ \ 


never’ lift a hand to aid in relieving doubt, correcting misstate- 
ments and mistakes and setting an example of honesty, integrity 
and sincerity for others to follow. ‘‘They see only the rotten egg 
in the erate of humanity and make much loud cackling over it.’ 
That is one side of the picture. But, to turn from this fieein: 
aspect, and to see humanity at its best, The Manufacturers’ — 
Record asks: 


‘Have you ever stopt to consider the millions of honest, intelli- 
gent, home-loving, God-fearing, hard-working men and women 
who make up the citizenship of this land; men and women who 
by words and deeds are making this country and the world a bet- 
ter place in which to live? And this is the best old world any of us 
have ever lived in. 

‘“Wherever there is one ‘bad egg’ in society or in the business 
world, whether among capital or labor, there are hundreds and 
thousands of good and wholesome ones. 

“Wherever there are found wasters, murderers, robbers and 
petty thieves and grafters, there are thousands who are the 
salt of the earth, upbuilders of humanity and business. 

‘Wherever there is found one who lives as a leech on humanity 
there are thousands who are upbuilders of society, and doing for 
others as they would be done by. 

‘Wherever there is one employer who browbeats and seeks 
to pauperize his help, there are many who not only believe the 
laborer is worthy of his hire but who put into practise such a 
belief by taking an active interest in the welfare of employees, 
pushing ahead those who show ability and energy, and paying 
the highest wages permissible from the prosperity of the business. 
It is only through cooperation of employers and their fellow- 
workers that their business can be done at a profit to all. 

“Wherever there is one disgruntled employee, whether the 
product of a real or fancied wrong, or one naturally vicious or 
lazy who demands of the world an easy living—always when 
made at the expense of some one else—there are thousands of 
willing, energetic employees, working for the interest of their 
employers and in doing so realizing that they are working for 
their own interest and advancement.” 
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RACHMANINOFF Pe RS te E 
at his Steinway, accompanied by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra—Walter Damrosch 


LL a OE a TH U0 This 


Conductor. 


< 


"A 


en the master made his choice 


N the historic reception room at 
Steinway Hall, Rachmaninoff moved 
among the pianos and tried them, one 


by one. He was selecting a concert 
grand for his American tour. First one, 
then another, he would try. Here he 


would play a bit of Chopin; there some- 
thing from Beethoven; again it would be 
Finally, with that 
slow and courtly smile of his, he turned 


a passage of his own. 
to Mr. Steinway. “How can I know 
which one of your pianos I like best,” 
he asked, “when you make them all so 
perfect?”’... A Steinway is always a 


Steinway. Whether it be the one which 
Rachmaninoff plays in recital, or the one 
which Damrosch has in his home, or 
the one you may choose to-morrow, its 
quality is always Steinway quality, its 
tone is unmistakably and _ inimitably 
There are different 
Steinway styles; there are different 


Steinway tone. 
Steinway sizes. Some are designed for 
great auditoriums, some for homes of 
the larger type, some for the smaller 
home. But the Steinway ideal is ex- 
pressed in them all—its goal is perfec- 


tion; it knows no compromise. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10 per cent, and the balance 


will be extended over a period of two years. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up—plus freight 


There are several Steinway styles and sizes, but only one Steinway quality. 


f 
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STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 


Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be 


ERE is a Christmas poem applicable 

to-day. The author makes a more 
pointed reference to other lands than his 
own, but the message might be said to be 
just as pertinent here. The India Rubber 
Review finds its field elastic enough to 
inelude this: 


THE CHRIST CHILD 


By Marion Miuis Miiier 


To-day, as in the olden day, 
Here, as in holy Palestine, 

Is born the Blesséd Babe who lay 
In Bethlehem amid the kine; 
Again He comes unto His own— 
Yet lacks a manger e’en for throne. 


In lowly hut, on pallet mean 
Spread o’er the hard bare earth defiled 
By fowl familiar, beast unclean, 
The Irish Mary bears her child; 
His welcome sole her wistful love— 
No glad-faced father bends above. 


The open ale-house gives the room 
Judeea’s inn denied, and there 
Sits Joseph bowed in sullen gloom, 
And drowns in drink his new-born care. 
Spending in mockery of his need 
The pence saved from the landlord’s greed. 


On India’s parchéd plain that cries 
Vainly to her proud spoiler’s heart, 
In labor a Madonna lies 
From e’en the kindly beasts apart— 
Yea, every living thing has fled, 
And she brings forth among the dead. 


The dying mid the dead she bears, 
And turns upon her face and dies. 

Her babe, that Christ’s own birthright shares, 
Divides His mortal sacrifice, 

And yields himself, the heir of time, 

A victim of the ages’ crime. 


Nor in the wasted East alone, 
Nor only in sad Erin’s isle, 
But all about us mothers moan, 
And babes are born to birthrights vile: 
The foul life of the tenement, 
The sweat-shop struggle for the rent. 


Yet, as of old the Orient kings 

Came bearing treasures rare and swect, 
All Nature rich oblation brings 

To lay before the young child’s feet: 
Morn showers myrrb, Noon incense sheds, 
And Eve his cloth-of-gold outspreads. 


But he, the Child, the heir of earth, 
Is aliened of the fair estate; 
Prince by the right of human birth, 
His is the pauper’s outcast fate; 
‘Herods, more wakeful than of old, 
Usurp entire the tribute gold, 


And, far more shameless now than then, 
Cast off their mock humility, 

Nor say, ‘‘ Where is this King of Men 
That we may bend the adoring knee?’’ 

But, ‘‘ How the poor folk multiply! 

The earth grows crowded; let them die!”’ 


Crowded! When, since that time began, 
Have field unsown, undelvéd mine, 
E’er called more loudly, ‘“‘Son of Man, 
Lo, come and labor! We are thine!” 
Why should not life from loins of toil 
Spring to the summons of the soil? 


Out-herods Herod that fell priest 
Whose word would slay the Innocents. 
“Tf ye offend,’’ Christ said, ‘‘the least 
Of these, ‘gainst Me is the offense.”’ 
Yet still the dire decree is spread, 
And Rachel mourns uncomforted. 


Turn, turn, ye lords who slay the Lord! 
Ye priests who mock the Master mild! 

“t’he earth is Mine,’’ so runs the Word; 
Bring it as tribute to the Child, 

So, ere the advent star grow dim, 

At last in truth ye worship Him. 


Tuere is always a thrill of romance 
in “Vol. I. No. 1,” tho in the realm of 
poetry it is often repeated.  Rhythmus 
(New York) is the latest to administer the 
thrill, and announces itself “‘a magazine of 
the new poetry.” It is venturesome enough 
to declare that it is “‘the only poetry maga- 
zine in the English-speaking world that is 
paying the poets in any adequate manner.” 
We see visions of stuffed mail-bags. We 
begin gingerly and quote two of Alfred 
Kreymborg’s poems, in, for him, a new 
form: 


MELODIOUS THE MORNING 
(Aquarelle) 


By ALFRED KREYMBORG 


Melodious the morning when the mist 
Begins to dupe the eye and woo the ear 
With minutes that tread the water here, . 

Turned ballroom floor where ghost and ghost may 

tryst, 

Whose shoes and shadows, limned with amethyst, 
Some distant hidden artist brushes clear, 
Who even tints two profiles drawing near-— 

Thus proving those pale things once touched and 

kissed! 


Don't utter loud so much as one soft breath— 
Confusion this enough to drive away 
A dance reincarnated out of death 
To help those beings turn their night toward 
day: 
A thought were loud enough to scare apart 
A love they now have nought of—but the art! 


THE WHILE THEY CRADLE CLOTHES 


By ALFRED KREYMBORG 


And those who do their washing in a stream 
Are doubtless near relations of the ones 
Who do their scrubbing in a sink or clean 
The grime of cities in a tub. The stones 
The outdoor women use to hold the field 
_Of white from flying off without a sound 
Are possibly like those the earth must yield 
To keep the corners of the sea aground: 


In either case, the figures of the bent 
Resemble semi-circles of the moon; 
Their toes and hump and fingers curve assent, 
The while they cradle clothes in water, croon 
A sort of lullaby above the soil 
That men who labour gather while they toil. 


The Lyric (Norfolk, Va.) has emerged 
from its typewritten to a printed stage 
and in beginning its third year recounts its 
honors in Mr. Braithwaite’s yearly anthol- 
ogy. We imagine this in the January issue 
may draw his attention: 


FROM YOUTH 
By Ben FI. Wasson, JR. 


We do not ask a life of eternal springtime. 

It is enough that peach trees 

Bloom delicately lovely once each year; 

Enough that green goes creeping over fields; 

And passionate fluid surges 

Through the limbs of trees, 

Unfurling little red buds into scrolls of bright 
emerald. 

Enough that all this beauty should come once only. 


returned. 


Let the soft winds shake the blossoms downward, 
—petals may flare and fall, 
But as radiant fruit will take their place— 


Ah no, we do not want our youth forever, 
But beg that we may not forget 

That once our hearts leaped faster 

Over foolish things. 

That once our eyes were. bright and eager 
At sight of things that may some day 
Seem to us less beautiful. 

Do not let us forget then, 

The eyes our youth looked through 

The spirit of youth, 

The fire, the tenderness, 

And all the flaming passions. 


When winter snows 

Fall softly on our hearts, 

Let there beat beneath the pulse of springtime, 
Unseen, perhaps, but throbbing, even as spring 
Bravely beats on through winter. : 
We do not ask, O gods, that we be spared, 

But let the pulse of spring throb on forever. 


Here is a bit of realism to make the 
respectable lawbreaker pause: the bestial 
shout of the self-righteous exactors of 
justice against the pitiful courtesy of the 
victim. It is in The Nation: 


THE LYNCHING 
By Don C. Snrrz 


Blend of the tiger’s snarl 
And iackal’s bark 

The growling of the crowd 
Creeps through a night 
Pitted with torches 

In whose tawny blaze 

The darkness blackens— 
The compound voice of cowards 
Hidden in the gloom, 

Poured from thin throats 
Dry with the thirst for blood, 
Yet not too loud to dull 

The creaking of a cord 

And one last gasping plea: 
“For Gord’s sake, gen'lemen, 
Don’t!” 


In the London Sphere are some lines that 
show the place held in the hearts of many 
by the poet who lately died: 


IN MEMORIAM: ALICE MEYNELL— 
NOVEMBER 27, 1922 


By S. MarrHpwMan 


The withered leaves are falling from the trees 
And the drear wind is sighing through the woods: 
Autumn is on the world, and in our hearts 

Who now sing naught but sorrow. She is dead. 


Call her. Oh, call her, lest she linger yet, 
Lonely, about the body where she lived 
And turn away to wander with the shades, 
Leaving us only Grief, the starry-eyed 
Daughter of Nemesis—she may return; 

She may return again. Call her, Oh, call. 


She does not answer; not to all our calling; 
Only the wind, wailing about the woods, 

And the loud surges beating on the shore 
Echo about the heart’s sad vacancies. 

She has gone out with the departing Summer, 
But with the Spring she will not come again, 
And Autumn lingers always in our hearts. . 


Yet has she left us those sweet words she wove, 
Frail, delicate petals of the flowers of thought, 
Fragile as gossamer and strong as steel. 

These are with us, and when we are dust 

And all our songs are silence they will live 

And speak to men across ten thousand years. 
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Every Wearing Part Quickly Replaceable 


Accessibility of GMC Construction Lowers Cost of 
Both Replacements and Time Needed to Make Them 


Maintenance of GMC trucks has 


been made much less costly than 
that of the average motor truck by 
the marked accessibility of every 
wearing part of both engine and 
chassis. 


With a single exception, every point 
of wear in GMC trucks is fitted with 
a removable bushing or bearing. Of 
all of the wearing parts, only the 
valve seats are not replaceable and 
into these a sufficient surplus of 
metal has been cast to provide 
for the normal wear during the life 
of the truck. 


Moreover, these bushings and bear- 
ings reduce materially the actual 
cost of new parts, since they take 


the wear that would eventually 
make much larger and more ex- 
pensive units unfit for service. 


GMC features of construction such 
as removable cylinder walls, remov- 
able valve lifter assemblies, GMC 
pressure lubricating system, con- 
necting rods with integral bearings 
—allare exclusive GMC refinements 
of design that contribute directly 
to reducing upkeep costs. 


There is every reason why a GMC 
truck should remain in service for 
many years. Everything that the 
most rigorous usage will wear out 
may be put back anew without in 
anyway necessitating the replace- 
ment of the engine or chassis itself. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY — Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck Chassis list as follows: One Ton, $1295; Two Ton, 
$2375; Three and One-half Ton, $3600; Five Ton, $3950; Five Ton 
Tractor, $2450; Ten Ton Truck Tractor, $3700; Fifteen Ton Tractor, 
$4050; all prices for Chassis only at the factory, tax to be added. 


"GMC TRUCKS ARE SEVEN STEPS AHEAD” 
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PERSONAL 


» GLIMPSES 


HOW NEW YORK SOCIETY GOT THAT WAY 


HESE DAYS OF JAZZ, pocket-flasks, and atrocious 
manners may be considered collectively as the War, or 
Jazz Period, in American society. This Period, notable 
for the moral and social indignation it has aroused, evolved from 
the Boom, or Bonanza Period, which immediately preceded it. 


Courtesy of ‘‘Vogue.’’ 


A DARING, ALMOST A WICKED, LITTLE DINNER IN 1890. 


The young man is entertaining two fashionable young ladies of the Period, at the 
This was in the good old days of pomp, pro- 

never drank anything in a restaurant, never 

smoked anywhere, and dancing while dining was simply impossible. 


old Twenty-sixth Street Delmonico’s. 
priety and snobbery, when ladies 


During the Bonanza Period a number of raw millionaires broke 
into society, greatly to the scandal of the social pillars of the pre- 
ceding era, the Pompous or Snobbish Period. It was during this 
previous heyday of pomp and snobs that the classic traditions of 
American society were established. Etiquette flourished, the 
formal dinner with gold plates and 
a dozen courses was a ritual up 
and down Fifth Avenue, 
propriety, gormandizing and bore- 
dom were abroad in the social 
land. Before that there was only 
the First, or Rustie Period, when 
work was unfashionable, and 
American society followed the 
country life habits which still, to a 
large extent, maintain in England. 

These are the four stages of 
social progress in New York City, 
and, therefore, throughout most 
of America which may claim to 
be socially civilized. Any one 
who the ceremonious 
stuffing at the twelve-course, gold- 
plate dinners of the Second, or 
Pompous Period, to the rowdy 
cabaret dinner-dance, which is a 
distinguishing feature of the 
present Period, is welcome to his 
preference. That high social 
authority, Frank Crowninshield, 


and 


prefers 


Courtesy of ‘‘Vogue.’’ 


From a drawing by Harry MeVickar. 


which Mr. Crowninshield diagnoses. 
and the habit of reforming one’s complexion in public. 


editor of Vanity Fair, however, who is responsible for dividing 
the country’s social life into the Periods indicated above, feels 
that the present liberty is a justifiable reaction, after ‘‘the thirty 
years’ war against pomp and snobbery in New York City.’”’ The 
title under which he presents his conclusions 1s ‘‘Ten Thousand 
Nights in a Dinner Coat,” which, with its 
suggestion of some twenty-five years’ steady 
junketing in the best circles, adds to the author- 
ity of the discussion. His dissection of our whole 
social life, with special emphasis on the present 
developments of it, is historical, scientific, and 
philosophical. He finds the prime cause for the 
changes less in such material matters as growing 
population, telephones, motor-cars, and prohibi- 
tion, than in a strange ‘‘Social Will.” The 
changes would have taken place anyway, he 
believes, for ‘‘If the Will had been denied the use 
of these instruments, it would indubitably have 
found others with which to complete its labor 
of upheaval.’’ On the basis of this somewhat 
Bergsonian theory, he traces, in the anniversary 
number of Vogue, the following ‘outstanding 
changes in New York society during the past 
thirty years”’: 


(1) An increased contempt of snobbery and a 
more tolerant spirit toward those who seek 
admission to society. (2) A less formal ritual 
of entertaining. (3) Greater joviality and a 
quicker tempo in the people who inhabit it, as 
well as in their entertainments. (4) A greater 
respect for artists, writers, and professional 
people in general. (5) The complete breaking 
down of anything like formal social relationships 
that followed the war. (6) A bewildering in- 
erease in the number of those who now comprise society—an 
increase of approximately a thousand per cent. in thirty years, 
and (7) the subdivision of society into a score or more of small, 
but wholly self-sufficient groups. 

All but the last two of these changes have been due to new and 
inexplicable spiritual forces which have swept the world, and 


> 


From a drawing by Helen Dryden. 


DANOING, DINING, SMOKING AND WINING IN 1923. 


Here we are permitted to look on at a little restaurant dinner in the days following the ‘‘upheaval’’ 


Prohibition has arrived in the meantime, as well as dress reform, 
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Year Round Comfort *1145 
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Freight and 
Tax Extra 


Owners Like It—The Best Test 


With all closed car comforts and 
utility the Coach combines perform- 
ance and reliability surpassing far 
costlier cars, both by official proofs 
and the service records of owners. 


It is sturdy, good-looking and com- 
fortable for year round service. The 
body stays tight and quiet. Doors keep 
their snug fit. Upholstery and rugs 
are made of long-wearing materials. 


Lightness, economy and _ reliability 
are qualities you will appreciate all 
the more, because of its remarkable 
ability and performance. 


A Coach 
Upside Down— 
Have You Seen It? 


Dealers throughout the 
country are displaying 
Coach bodies minus top 


and side coverings—show- 
ing frame work and 


materials. Some have 
rolled Coaches over on 
their tops to demon- 
strate sturdiness of 
construction. It is a 
dramatic proof of the 
first class design and ma- 
terial of the Coach. 


Touring .- - *1045 Cabriolet - - %1145 Coach - - £1145 
Freight and Tax Extra 
Canadian Prices, f. 0. b. Windsor, Ont., all duty, sales and excise taxes paid 
Touring $1550 Cabriolet $1605 Coach $1605 


ESSEX COACH 
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which, however baffling in origin, have tended greatly to democ- 
ratize and deritualize society. These spiritual forces have, it is 
true, employed—particularly in respect to No. 5—certain instru- 
ments to aid them in hastening the disruption of preexisting 
social codes. These instruments have included the motor- 
ear, the telephone, the smart restaurant, the game of auction 
bridge, the cabaret, the cocktail, and the cigaret for women. 

It would of course be fatuous to argue that the cocktail, 
because it killed our taste for port and Madeira; the telephone, 
because it killed the art of letter-writing; auction bridge, because 
it killed the long and formal dinner; the cabaret, because it 
killed the cotillion, or the motor-car, 
because it killed our love of horses, have 
been the causes of the spiritual changes 
that have turned American society 
upside down. The point must again 
be made that they have merely been 
the instruments employed by a new and 
baffling Social Will. 

The instruments worked, however, 
with the Will presumably operating 
them in the background somewhat after 
the manner in vogue in a number of 
up-to-date spiritistic establishments. 
The upheaval took place. Society burst 
into jazz and other forms of unrighteous- 
ness, or at least libertarianism. As will 
be seen from Mr. Crowninshield’s sum- 
mary, quoted previously, he does not 
consider the Social Will guilty of any 
considerable error, social or otherwise, 
in bringing about this upheaval. Prog- 
ress always pays as it goes. 

Going back to our social beginnings, 
he leads from ‘‘The Age of Innocence”’ 
to “This Freedom” in the following 
informative way: 

The first, or Rustic Period, lasted 
from 1888 to 1892. Society, in those 
early days—the late ’eighties—was a 
small, snug, indolent, almost a family 
' affair. Two or three hundred people 
composed it. They were well-bred, 
carefree, and easy to amuse. Their 
entertainments were, for the most part, 
on the informal side. Men did not 
dress foc dinner on Sunday evening; 


everybody, more or less, knew everybody 
else; flunkeys in knee-breeches were not 


the simple ingredients needed, in those happy Arcadian days, 
to delight the simple-hearted belles and beaux of New York. | 
Horses, dogs, steeplechasing, coaching, riding, polo, racing 
and hunting! Aiken, Hempstead, Rockaway, Newport, Tuxedo! 
Those were the chief pleasures of that period and the chief 
scenes in which they were enacted. Society was still without 
form. It had not been organized or card-cataloged. It had no 
aceredited leader, and had built no ritual for its own protection. 


It was only in the second, or Snobbish Period (1892-1901) 
that ‘‘an urban formality and a greater gravity of deportment 
stept in to usurp the place of an almost 
country simplicity.’ At this time we 
read: 


New York was growing apace, both in’ 
numbers and in riches. One was either 
in society or out. Society being a unit, 
with a strong clan spirit, was in reality 
much too small to contain all the worthy 
aspirants who sought admission to it. 
The fun for those inside came from 
keeping the others out. Entertainments 
became more and more formal; three 
men—Theodore Havemeyer, William C. 
Whitney, and W. K. Vanderbilt—began 
to entertain on a large and lavish seale: 
footmen in knee-breeches appeared and 
multiplied; a hundred more families 
descended upon Newport; dinners of 
forty, with changes of gold plates, be- 
came the order of the day. 

It was during the first few years of 
this period that fashionable people 
began to build iron walls around their . 
country houses; to blackball the less 
known candidates at their clubs; and to 
band together in every possible way in 
order to keep the threatening invaders 
out. This terrified dread of outside 
encroachments upon the part of society 
made the way easy for a famous and 
picturesque figure in New York life, 
the redoubtable Ward McAllister, to 
whom we have already referred and 
whose inspired and happy task it was 
to keep the insiders in and the outsiders 
out, a task that occupied him until his 
death in 1895. 

In 1892 people began to take society 
very seriously. Mrs. William Astor, 
the most portentous figure in the social 
history of America, became more and 
more its undisputed sovereign, and was 


dreamed of; Newport boasted of but 
fifty socially minded families; the Dutch 
strain was still a good deal in evidence 
in society: one met Van Rensselaers, 
Van Cortlandts, de Peysters, and Stuyve- 
sants, who boasted of nearly two hundred 


CAUGHT BY DAYLIGHT. 


Frank Crowninshield, editor of Vanity Fair, 
has analyzed New York society on the basis 
of knowledge gained during ““‘Ten Thousand 


Nights in a Dinner Coat.’’ This caricature, 
by Nicholas Remisoff, shows him as he may 
have appeared some afternoon while look- 


able, with the aid of the indefatigible 
Mr. McAllister, definitely to organize it, 
eard-catalog it, and make it do her ~ 
shghtest bidding. 


It was Mrs. Astor who. in 1892, turned 


years of American ancestry, going all the 
way back to the Knickerbocker days in 
New Amsterdam. The country was 
really the fashionable center of the day. 
Social life in certain country colonies flourished extraordinarily. 

Smart people kept out of New York as much as they could, 
a course of action that was made possible by the existence of 
a very considerable group of young men of leisure. Work was 
not as fashionable then as it now is. The really smart thing for 
young men in the late ’eighties was to forswear forever the vulgar 
marts and exchanges of trade. Men and women were both 
a good deal more addicted to hunting and to country sports 
than are their children to-day. t: 

A fact that is indicative of the informal, almost rustie¢ spirit 
that animated the society of that day was the high favor accorded 
to pienics. Pienics, indeed, and outdoor lunches, became the 
really chic functions of the day. They seemed to reach their 
highest point at Newpoct, perhaps because of Mr. Ward Mc- 
Allister’s avowed predilection for them. Those who were bidden 
to one of his famous pienies usually met on Narragansett Avenue, 
dressed in flannels and country clothes, and proceeded to Mr. 
MeAlilister’s farm. The men were armed with bottles of Cham- 
bertin—sometimes even with a bottle or two of champagne— 
and boxes of Havana cigars; the women with sandwiches, patés, 
cold chicken, and salads. A small band of music, a cook or two, 
a fire boy, a platform for dancing, a four-in-hand, a dozen riding 
horses, a claret punch, and alittle yellow sponge-cake—such were 


ing forward to 7 P. M. 


to Mr. MeAllister and said, “I am 
beginning to think about my annual 
dance, and, as my ballroom is only large 
enough for four hundred people, I want you to help me eut down 
my invitations to approximately that number.’’ To which 
request, reports Mr. Crowninshield: 


Mr. MeAllister, scenting a labor quite to his liking, consented 
smilingly. After the invitations had been dispatched he chanced 
to remark to some friends of his at the Union Club (which then 
stood at Twenty-first Street and Fifth Avenue) that only four 
hundred people had been invited to the great lady’s dance. His 
remark was repeated to others in the club and subsequently 
found its way into the pages of the New York World, the society 
editor of which even printed, with only a score or more errors, 
the names and pen-and-ink portraits of the fortunate mortals 
who had been bidden to the sacred festival. The term Four 
Hundred is now used universally to describe those people who 
dwell in society’s more rarefied altitudes. 

The most typical entertainments of that snobbish epoch were 
undoubtedly the large and formal dinners which were given in 
the dozen great houses on Fifth Avenue which were dedicated 
to ceremonials and salaams. 

Imagine a company of exactly forty people; twenty men and 
twenty women. The engraved invitations have been issued for 
at least three weeks and have been accepted, or refused, promptly 
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| If your house is an Ice-Box, 


See the man who applies Improved Asbestocel 


OW often have you said, 
“Br-r-r-r-r, this house is an 
ice-box.” Then you went down 
and shook the furnace as if it 
were to blame when all it needed 
was a little co-operation. 

Of course you feed it enough 
coal—too much, in fact. Your 
plurabing and heating contractor 
can show you that you are wast- 
ing a large part of that fuel and 
shivering as well, because your 
heating plant needs insulation— 
pipe and heater covering. 

Improved Asbestocel is the 
material that will save more fuel 
per dollar of cost than any other. 

Here’s the reason: 
the corrugations of 
Improved Asbestocel 
are crisscrossed as in 
a waffle. The cross 
corrugations prevent - 
the air from circulat- 
ing freely through the 
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Through— 


Asbestos 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


covering. Such circulating air is 
a, thiet carrying otf heat’. ....a 
part of your pocket book. Im- 
proved Asbestocel jails the thief 
and saves your rioney. 

So the cure for the ice-box 
home is also an economy, and 
the savings continue long after 
they have paid for the insula- 
tion. 

Improved Asbestocel can be ap- 
plied without a1:inute’s stopping 
of your fires. Most of the winter 
lies ahead. Finish it in coi fort 
and economy. Tomake sure of get- 
ting Improved Asbestocel, look 
for the red band on the inside of 
each length. Send the 
coupon to your heat- 
ing man today. 
JONINS-MANVILLE Ine. 


Madison Avenue at 41st Street 
New York City 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN 
JOHNS-MANVILLE Co., Lid. 
Toronto 
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- Improved 
Asbestocel 


The same people who re- 
pair your furnace and piping 
will install Improved Asbesto- 
celfor you. Plumbers, steam- 
fitters, sheet metal workers 
and ventilating concerns all 
over the country apply it. 


— and how~ 


Mail the coupon below to 
your heating man, or to us. _ 


Look for the Red 
Band on the 
inside end of 
each length 


Please have my 
heating plant 
inspected. I want 
to know how Im- 


/ proved Asbestocel 
can help it to do a 
Also send 


better job. 
/ me the booklet, ‘“‘Bare 
7 Pipes Waste Fuel.” 
if 
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etal Lath Guaranteed 


for the Life of the 
Building 


VERY woman of course wants 

beautiful walls in her home, 
free from plaster, cracks, dust 
streaks, discolorations, etc. That 
means (whether she realizes it or 
not) that she wants metal lath. 


Here then is the Metal Lath in 
which she can place her full con- 
fidence—that she can KNOW will 


preserve the beauty of her interior 
decorations and protect her home 


from fire—BOSTWICK “Truss- 
Loop.” 


because 
BOSTWICK “Truss-Loop” Metal Lath, 


proven enduring and permanent by 
more than years’ successful use 
(we've never received a complaint), 
is backed by a remarkable Guarantee 
—it is guaranteed for the life of your 
home. And its proven records of per- 
manence (28 years’ use in the Elling- 
ton Apartments, Cleveland, for exam- 
ple)—amply testify to its endurance. 


BOSTWICK “Truss-Loop”’ is today being 
used in not only the larger residences 
but in the smallest and least expensive 
dwellings and garages—especially over 
furnaces and around heating pipes. 


Home-planners, write for our two book- 


lets: “The Wall and Ceiling Handbook’ 
“Beautiful Permanent Walls” 


THe Bostwick STEEL Lato Ca 


Nires, On10 
First made Metal Lath in 1890 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories have 
given a one hour rating to wood con- 
struction protected against fire by 
metal lath and plaster. 


TRUSS-LOOP 
METAL LATH 
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and in writing. ‘Gold plates are at every 
place. Half of the women are wearing 
tiaras—some of them surmounted by an 
upper deck and turret. Nobody, mirabile 
dictu, has been more than ten minutes late. 
The twenty men have left the Knicker- 
boecker Club, on their way to the dinner, 
with their white gloves on! No cocktails 
are served. Ten flunkeys, obsequious and 
doleful, hover around in knee-breeches 
and paste buckles, prepared to do the but- 
ler’s imperious will. No motor car has 
conveyed the guests to the dinner, for the 
reason that no guest has ever seen a motor 
ear, or, for the matter of that, an airplane, 
a wireless telegraph, a motorcycle, a 
submarine, a moving-picture, or a cabaret. 
Nobody discusses golf because, in all 
America, there are as yet but two nine-hole 
golf courses. Bridge is totally unknown. 
Nobody at the table is divorced because 
divorcee is virtually unknown. The women 
have not rouged their faces, or reddened 
their lips. They do not smoke after the 
dinner, or during the dinner, because such 
an effrontery would not only make them 
ill, but would bring down a summary 
social ostracism upon them. No lady 
present is even remotely connected with 
a profession, because women painters, 
decorators, and singers are contraband 
and taboo. Even the women who write 
—Mrs. Edward Wharton, Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, and Mrs. Van _ Rensselaer 
Cruger—are looked upon with a ‘lifted 
eyebrow and a little tingle of suspicion. 

The dinner lasts exactly two hours, 
during which time all the guests comport 
themselves with the utmost decorum. 
Four sets of knives, three of spoons, and 
five of forks, are at every place. No man 
at the table dares to light a cigaret until 
the port has been passed. A string or- 
chestra of four pieces makes mournful 
music in the adjoining drawing-room. The 
feast includes twice as many courses as 
are now met with at dinner in society. ... 

After the men have finished smoking, 
they are driven, seemingly a little against 
their better inclination, into the rose-and- 
gold drawing-room, with the Nattier panels 
and the Boucher tapestries, where the long- 
suffering ladies, in a spirit of apathy and 
resignation, have so long and so som- 
nolently been awaiting them. Then, for 
what seems an interminable half-hour, the 
men talk to the women—téte-a-téte, never 
in groups—when, at last, praise be to 
Allah and all his angels, the carriages are 
called and the whole grisly business is 
over. 


That, my friends, observes Mr. Crownin- 
shield, was a formal dinner in New York 
society thirty years ago. Severity, gran- 
deur, gormandizing, and boredom were its 
chief characteristics. For “the smart thing 
in those days was to be dull, to be opulent, 
to be stuffed, to be bored.’’ However, he 
proceeds: 


A third, or Bonanza Period, was at hand, 
a period that lasted from 1901 to 1914 
and was ushered in by the sale of the 
Carnegie Steel Company to Mr. J. P. 
Morgan and his associates for approxi- 
mately half a billion dollars (a tenth of the 
national wealth and more than the com- 
bined dividends of all the Ameriean rail- 
roads for the previous four years). It was 


at just this point that the devastating 
pressure from the West began. A group 
of six or eight steel merchants from Pitts- 
burgh had divided those five hundred 
millions and had proceeded to invade New 
York with a vengeance: Cleveland followed 
Pittsburgh; Chicago, Butte, and San 
Francisco followed in short order. It was 
estimated, during that period, that more 
than a thousand men in America amassed 
a million dollars between the years 1898 
and 1907 (at which point a two-year busi- 
ness depression intervened), and that three 
hundred of these captains of industry 
finally gravitated to New York. 

At the beginning of our third period, 
boom times were certainly at hand. New 
theaters, art galleries, concert-halls, jew- 
elry shops, dressmaking establishments, 
hotels, restaurants, cafés, social clubs, 
golf-links, and costly city houses, sprang 
into existence almost overnight, like mush- 
rooms after a rain. The hordes waiting 
to be admitted to society, whether in New 
York, Newport, Long Island, Aiken, 
Tuxedo, or Lenox were so numerous, so 
insistent, so rich, and, on the whole, so 
agreeable in appearance and so above- 
board in character that there was nothing 
to do but give up the struggle and throw 
down the top bars that guarded the privacy 
of what was, after all, a somewhat lght- 
headed little band. From that time on the 
so-called leaders of New York society more 
and more abandoned any attempt to 
whittle it down, weed it out, or to keep it 
under control. 

And from that time on the men and 
women who were seen in general society 
multiplied like germs in a bouillon culture. 
The tempo of lifein New York became more 
accelerated, the spirit of it more and more 
buoyant. ; 

It would, on reaching this point in my 
history, be a serious injustice if I failed to 
make admiring mention of Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish, who, stepping in at this juncture, 
sensed the necessity for a brisker, livelier, 
and more informal code of social procedure. 
It was she who first felt the need for less 
austerity and more democracy. It was 
she who realized that people had had 
enough of the minuet and were everywhere 
clamoring for the jig. Being by nature 
the gayest, wittiest, most energetic, and 
most enlivening lady imaginable, she stept 
into the social arena of that epoch of 
Hurricane and Hurrah, grasped society 
by the hand, and proceeded to lead it 
such a dance as it had never in its dreams 
imagined. 

She knocked what was left of Mr. Mce- 
Allister’s ceremonials into a cocked hat 
and discarded all his fopperies and flum- 
meries without seruple or ado. She said 
exactly what she meant and injected 
candor where before she had found cant; 
she never looked at visiting-cards. In 
short, up to her death in 1915, she infected 
society with a quicker tempo, and dedi- 
cated herself to stamping out the stuffiness 
and snobbery that had so long anesthe- 
tized it. a 

It was Mrs. Fish who first introduced 
society to the fifty-minute dinner, who 
decreed that one wine should take the 
place of five, who replaced string orchestras 
with jazz bands, who injected wit and 
good-natured raillery where, before, there 
had been—as far as conversation is con- 
cerned—too many evidences of pretension 
and pose. 


But the most devastating and astounding 
changes that ever swept over society in 
America, concedes Mr. Crowninshield, 


WITHOUT DESTINATION 


Every day, from every city in the 
land, thousands of dollars’ worth 
of merchandise is shipped without 
destination. 

True, the shipping tags and packing- 
boxes bear the names and addresses of 
consignees. ‘True, in places near and 
far, men in warehouses will receive 
them; merchants will put the goods 
upon their shelves. 


But these are not destinations. ‘These 
are merely junctions. Merchandise is 
not made for wholesalers or retailers. 
It is not fashioned to grow old in store- 
rooms or catch dust on shelves. 


Yet how many makers ship their 
merchandise to these junctions and then 
forget it—ignoring the fact that its 
journey is not yet completed—failing 
to provide for it a waiting destination 


NO-W-AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


in the homes and business places of 
those who use it. 


They seem to think, these makers, 


that when their salesmen take an order 


from a wholesaler or retailer the mer- 
chandise is sold. They leave it to shift 
for itself in the crowded junctions of 
trade—to find its way, if it can, into 
the hands of casual buyers who do not 
seek it, and to whom its quality means 
nothing. 


But these are not the leaders of to- 
day—and their method is the method 
of the past. Fewer and fewer they be- 
come—harder and harder grows their 
road. Their merchandise, lost in the 
maze at the junctions, gives way to 
products that know where they are 
going—advertised products whose 
market is assured. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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You said it, 
Sir! 


Mr.C.A. Latimer, of Holyoke, Mass., 
writes us that he treats his friends 
as well as his customers 


HERE is his letter: 


GENTLEMEN: 
I use Old Hampshire 


Bond for the same reason 
that you use the magazines 
you advertise in—because 
I want my message found 
in good company. 

Your advertisements, or my 
letters, are addressed to many 
whom we know not at all, or very 
slightly. They will judge your ad- 
vertisement, first, by the standing 
of the medium in their eyes; then 
by the make-up of your advertise- 
ment. They will judge my letter 
and the offer thereby conveyed in 
the same way—first, by the vehi- 
cle, and secondly, by the make-up 
of the letter. 


Many people are very suscep- 
tible to first impressions., Man, as 
a race, is prone to build greatly on 
evidence in hand (witness the pop- 
ularity of Sherlock Holmes and 
other masters of deduction), and I 
want what I put before a man to 
set him building in the right direc- 
tion. Consequently, I use Old 

Hampshire Bond for these 
letters, and I never treat my 
friends with less considera- 
tion. 


Yours very truly, 
[Signed] C. A. Latimer 
1677 Northampton St. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


People who like fine things in- 
stinctively look for the water- 
mark that identifies Old Hamp- 
shire Bond. 


For printers and business 
men interested in fine paper 
we have some interesting 
samples, which we shall 
gladly send to all who write 
on their business letterheads. 


Hampshire ‘Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls Mees 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Stationery 
for Social Correspondence 
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appeared during the Period of Jazz which 
followed the war (1914-1922). He records: 


While it became possible to foretell, as 
early as 1916, the nature of the changes 
that would infallibly follow the upheaval 
in Europe, it was not until 1917, when we 
joined the Allies, that we began to realize 
their force in society at large. 

Those sudden and terrifying changes in- 
eluded (1) a growingly anarchic attitude 
toward authority in whatever form; (2) the 
liberation of youth to its own whims and 
devices; (3) the removal of every ritual of 
escort or chaperonage; (4) the scant atten- 
tion paid to older people; (5) a blinking at 
supposed, or open, liaisons; (6) the sudden 
growth of drinking, smoking, dancing, and 
eard-playing among women; (7) an in- 
creased neuroticism; and (8) a fantastic 
increase in the number of divorces among 
people of fashion. 

These phenomena, naturally enough, 
completely disorganized the social life of 
New York. They were, as we pointed out 
at the beginning of this paper, attributable 
to spiritual forces which were sweeping 
the entire world. However menacing and 
frightening in aspect, they are probably a 
little too recent in their appearance and too 
confused in their spiritual origin to justify 
us in hazarding a guess as to their ultimate 
effect upon society. 

And that, apparently, would seem to 
bring us to the end of our review of New 
York’s social progress. But, for the benefit 
of those who come after, wesmust describe 
a festival that was general from 1919 to 
1922, a dance in a Broadway cabaret, a 
social custom that was looked upon with 
favor and forgiveness by the most con- 
servative people—even by the children of 
those stuffy old people who graced that 
gold-plated dinner in the ‘nineties. 

Picture, then, a party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen sitting in a cabaret which has be- 
come popular probably because of its noise 
and vulgarity. In it, a little after mid- 
night, ladies of blood and lineage have be- 
come inextricably mingled with aspirants 
for the chorus. Matrons with nothing on 
their backs are seemingly unaware of their 
quasi-nudity. Blasts from the saxophone 
and explosions from the drums partially 
drown the sereams of those at the supper 
tables. Bootleggers are admiringly pointed 
out to the young men of fashion, demi- 
mondaines to the débutantes. Lipsticks 
and rouge-puffs are in active use at every 
table, Hawaiian cabaret performers, relying 
upon beaded breastplates for protection 
from the police, execute hula-hulas with 
abandon and impunity, flasks are in every 
pocket, intoxication—if not in too ad- 
vaneed a stage—counts not at all against 
one, conyersation among the débutantes is 
redolent of sophistication and scandal, book- 
makers and mannequins are everywhere. 

The unrest of the dancers is stimulated 
by the perfume of women’s bodices, ker- 
chiefs, and hair, by the teasing music of 
the viols and by the plaintive and moaning 
songs of the negro singers. On the dancing- 
floor old men of position and breeding are 
partnered with young girls without either; 
while, dotted about the smoke-laden room, 
groups of well-bred and fashionable women 
smile out their contented and benevolent 
approval. 

What a memory! What a target for 
future generations of ministers and moral- 
izers to shoot at! 


: 


IS IT SAFE TO MARRY ON $20 A WEEK? 
OMAHA SAYS YES : 


NE-THIRD of the young couples who 
marry in Omaha, Nebraska, have only 
$20 a week to live on, and a number of the 
most prominent men in town say that that’s 
enough for a starter. It is true that these 
prominent citizens include lumber dealers, 
real estate agents and furniture merchants, 
who might be expected to have an interest 
in the household economy of the newly- 
weds. Itisalso true that, out of fifty-seven 
persons polled by an_ enterprising local 
paper, the Omaha World-Herald, twenty- 
seven favored the idea of marriage on 
a $20 a week basis, twenty-one were 
doubtful or opposed, and the other nine 
were noncommittal. Even in Omaha, it 
appears, there are those who believe that 
the budget should be larger to insure happi- 
ness. 
Here are some of the suggested things 
that the $20-a-week man will have to do 
if he wishes successfully to support a home 
on his salary: 


1. Cut out smoking and drinking. 

2. Wear shirts made by his wife. 

3. Forego most amusements. 

4. Give up associates who are making 
higher incomes. 


And here are some equally interesting 
suggestions for his wife: 


1. Do her own cooking, sewing, washing 
and ironing, and make shirts for her 
husband. 

2. Walk down-town to save ecarfare. 

3. Buy in quantity and in person. 

4. Do gardening, raise chickens, and if 
possible, keep a. cow. 


Before considering the answers of fifty- 
seven Omahans to the question, ‘““Can a 
young couple with $100 capital marry and 
live in Omaha on $20 a week?” says the 
W orld-Herald: 


A few figures on the number who are 
from necessity making the experiment 
might not be amiss. 

There is no wage survey available in 
Omaha that will show just how many fami- 
lies are living on $20 a week, but M. S. 
Cameron, of the Omaha Reporting & 
Credit Company, estimates that one-third 
of the married men in the city are working 
for that wage. He does not attempt to 
make allowance for the number of families 
where the earnings of the head of the family 
are augmented by the labor of the wife or 
children. 

J. M. Gillan of the industrial bureau of 
the Chamber of Commerce, reports the 
wage for common labor in Omaha as vary- 
ing between 35 and 45 cents an hour. On 
a nine-hour day basis this amounts to $19 
a week. An estimate places the number of 
unskiiled and semi-skilled laborers in the 
packing-houses at‘ 4,000, while the wage 
for the former is 3714 cents an hour for 
nine hours, or $20.25 a week without over- 
time. The semi-skilled laborer gets slightly 
more. 

: Of fifty-seven persons asked whether 
a man could marry and support a wife on 
$20 a week, all admitted the possibility, 
twenty-one deemed marriage under such 
conditions imprudent, and twenty-seven 
believed the venture would prove successful 
if both man and wife were thrifty and truly 
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—to the Plant Executive who says 


of lubrication: 


“Let well enough alone” 


NLESS you have followed the 

progress of the modern science 
of lubrication, 4 let-well-enough-alone 
attitude may be a dangerous one to 
continue. 


What is ‘well enough”? When can 
you be sure that your lubrication is 
correct? 


Not until friction losses 
throughout your plant 
have been reduced to a 
minimum. 

—not until fewer repairs 
are needed — recognizing 
that the more friction you 
reduce, the more destruc- 
tion of metal you prevent. 

—not until your machin- 
ery shows less annual de- 
preciation—remembering 
that correctly lubricated 
machinery runs ‘‘sweet’’ 
year after year. 

—not until re- 
duction of friction 


reduces your power Gi ce & a 
losses—appreciating PF e' 
that when you save ga =.= 


power you 
coal. i—I i 


Correct Lubrication is not a matter: 


of guess-work. It calls for highly 
technical knowledge and broad practi- 
cal experience. It calls for the manu- 
facture of high-grade oils exactly suited 
to specific needs. It calls for the 
scientifically correct application of 
those oils. 


For more than §7 years, the Vacuum 
Oil Company, specialist in the manu- 
facture and application of high-grade 
lubricants, has been helping the varied 
industries of the world to determine 
what lubricating oils are “‘well enough.” 
This help takes the form of a Lubri- 
cation Audit which the Vacuum Oil 
Company offers to make for individual 
plants. See details in column at right. 


If you are convinced that the lubri- 
cation of your machinery warrants 


serious thought, please feel free 
to write at once for this 
hen Vacuum Oil Company 


service. To gain time 


= we suggest that you ad- 


dress our nearest branch 


a PN ee 
S~ office. 


Lubricating Oils 


A grade for each type of service 


Friction— 
the unseen 
enemy of production 
in your plant 


Lubrication Audit 


EXPLAINED STEP BY STEP 
(In Condensed Outline) 


INSPECTION: A thoroughly 
experienced Vacuum Oil Company 
representative in co-operation with 
your plant engineer or superinten- 
dent makes a careful survey and 
record of your mechanical equip- 
ment and operating conditions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: We 
later specify, in a written report, 
the correct oil and correct appli- 
cation of the oil for the efficient 
and economical operation of each 
engine and machine. 


This report is based on:— 


(1) The inspection of the machines 
in your plant. 


(2) Your operating conditions. 


(3) Our 57 years of lubricating 
experience with all types of 
mechanical equipment under 
all kinds of operating conditions 
throughout the world. 


(4) Our outstanding experience in 
manufacturing oils for every 
lubricating need. 


CHECKING: Following the in- 
stallation of our oils, periodical 
calls will be made. 


For THE ABOVE FREE SERVICE 
address our nearest branch office. 


Domestic Branches: 
New York 


Chicago 


Mai 

es Office) Detroit 

Boston a : 
Philadelphia a ianapo a 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Buffalo Des Moines 
Rochester Kansas City, Kan. 


Albany Dallas 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY _ 
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Like Snowflakes 


In their texture— 
Like nut-meats in their taste 


Puffed Grains—grains puffed to bubbles—are the most en- 
ticing grain foods in existence. 

Thin, crisp, toasted—as fl msy as snowflakes, as flavory as 
nuts. They are food confections. 


The grains are puffed to 8 times normal size. 


But a scientist’s creation 


But remember this. Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice were in- 
vented by Prof. Anderson. And his object was to make whole 
grains wholly digestible. 


The grains are fascinating tidbits, but they mean far more 
than that. Every food cell is exploded—over 125 million in 
every kernel. 


That’s the reason for this process, where the grains are shot 
from guns. Every granule is fitted to digest. Every atom feeds. 


The ideal foods 


These are the ideal grain foods. Children revel in them. 
Every serving means whole-grain nutrition. Serve them morn- 
ing, noon and night, in every way you can. You know of noth- 
ing else in wheat or rice food that compares with these. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


Puffed Wheat in milk is the ideal bedtime dish. It is a practically complete 
food, supplying 16 needed elements. It is rich in minerals, It is easy to digest. 
If you believe in whole-grain diet, serve Puffed Wheat in plenty. It makes 
whole grains delightful. 
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loved. The men and women for and against 
were about evenly divided. 

Four real estate dealers, questioned on 
the feasibility of the $20-a-week budget for 
two, were optimistic over the prospects in 
case the couple were enough in earnest to 
do a little pioneering. 

“My advice,” said one of them, ‘‘would 
be to buy a small acreage on the outskirts 
of the city, build a small house with 
lumber bought on the payment plan, pay 
for the lot in five or six years and .then-put 
up-a better home. They could, however, 
buy a small three-room cottage for $2,000, 


$200 down and $18 a month, if they could — 


make the down payment.”’ 


Another dealer said, ‘‘I know it can be 
done, for we have sold property to many 
who are doing it. Buy a $200 lot at $5 
down and $5 a month. Get lumber on 
credit and build a small house.”’ The third 
real estate authority— 


L. C. Sholes, president of the Real 
Estate Board, gave as an example to prove 
his contention in favor of marriage on $20 a 
week, the case of a packing-house employee 
to whom he sold a seven-room house in 
1920 when the man was making $20 a 
week. ‘‘He has paid $50 a month on the 
home without missing a payment and now 
has enough equity so that he has made a 
loan from a building and loan association 
and will pay for the balance at $12.50 
a month. He has a wife and two children, 
and is still making only $20 a week.”’ 


Commissioner Joseph Koutsky declared | 


that before answering the question one | 


should specify whether the couple were in 
the class that lives to eat or eats to live. 
“Tf they are in the first class they can’t get 
started on $20 a week, but if they are in 
the second they can get along all right. 
“Tf they live like I had to when I was 
married, when a chunk of rye bread and 
a piece of cheese was a meal and coffee only 


for company, I am sure they can. We | 


looked a long time at a quarter before we 
let the eagle fly, and now a kid on the street 
doesn’t know whether to pick a quarter up 
or not, if he drops it.” 

Mayor Dahlman suggested that the wife 
would have to make her own as well as 
some of her husband’s clothes and do the 
washing to insure economic prosperity on 
$20 a week. “If both will buckle down and 
work together they can do it easily,” he said. 
“Those who are afraid to marry on $20 a 
week will never make a success anyway.” 

“Having to live on $20 a week would be 
the best thing in the world for a lot of our 
young people of to-day,” thought Commis- 
sioner Henry Dunn, who declared that the 
lesson in economy would do them both good. 

“T believe my wife and I could live 
on $20 a week now, altho we should not like 
to do so nearly as well as to live on our pres- 
ent income,” said C, C. Belden of Thomp- 
son-Belden company. ‘The amount a 
young couple can live on would depend on 
what they expect to do. If the man will 
stop drinking, smoking, and make sacri- 
fices, and if he really loves the woman, he 
will take care of her. He should tell her 
what his income is, and in that case most 
women will live within it.’’ 

Judge Willis Sears did not attempt to 
trace the causes of the divorce suits tried 
before him to $20-a-week incomes, but 
said: ‘Such a couple can get along in 


4 1 


~~ 


ae cottage if love reigns supreme, but they 
can’t cut;much of a figure in society.”’ 


School Superintendent J. H. Beveridge: 


stipulated that a wife must know how to 
buy and sell, to live on $20 a week. ‘‘They 
_ ean be happy if they live simple lives, work 
together in an economical and efficient 
manner.” 

* “Plenty are living on $20 a week, but it 
would depend entirely on the couple,” 


Wallace Wilson of the welfare board said. 


John F. Flack , president of the Occidental 
Building & Loan Association, suggested 
that purchase of a home on instalments 
and keeping of a cow and chickens and 
raising a garden would aid materially in 
making the path of the $20-a-week couple 
easier. Paul W. Kuhns, president of the 
_ Conservative Savings & ‘Léan Association, 
thought that only by the strictest economy 
and a change in the existing standards of 
American living could a couple live on 
$20 a week. 


And now, says the Omaha investigator 
for some of the women advocates of love ina 
cottage. They line up in the following way: 


Mrs. Sarah Joslyn, one of the wealthiest 
women in Nebraska, believes that marriage 
on $20 a week will work if the couple have 
had proper training. ‘‘They couldn’t have 
a motor ear. The woman would have to do 
ber own cooking, ironing and preserving. 
She could help by buying in quantity, sugar 
by the sack, potatoes by the bushel, apples 
by the peck, watch the ice-box, learn to read 
the gas-meter, and turn off the lights. She 
could walk down-town oceasionally and 
save carfare and doctor bills at the same 
time. A garden would help. It would not 
be as pleasant as having more, but could be 
done.” 

Mrs. Charles’ E. Johannes, president of 
Woman’s Club, said, ‘‘If they are the right 
kind of young people and eare for each 
other enough they can marry safely. I 
would not say postpone marriage because of 
$20income, providing each had good health.” 

Miss Ethel Mellor, in charge of savings 
at Merchants National Bank, thought she 
might be willing to marry a $20-a-week man 
if she loved him enough. She suggested 
this monthly budget to prove her conten- 
tion: Furnished rooms, $20; groceries, 
$25; insurance, $2.50; savings, $5; gas and 
light, $3; carfare, $6; clothes, $15; amuse- 

“ments, $3; miscellaneous, $5.50; total, $85. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Rogers of the Nebraska 
Humane Society, said that she would not 
oppose such a. marriage if the man had a 
position that promised better wages later 
on. and if the woman were willing to do hec 
share. Her daughter, Helen, declared that 

she did not think any self-respecting girl 
ought to consider marrying a man making 
only $20 a week. Mrs. Rogers said that in 
her welfare work she had not found many 


cases of domestic difficulties caused. by . 


' lack of income. 

“They can live on $20 a week, but I 
wouldn’t advise its’ said Miss Esther 
Johnson, chief juvenile officer. 


Miss Elizabeth Stearns in the city em- 


ployment office said she thought skimping 
and watching the corners might make 
living on $20 a week possible, but she 
thought more necessary for a decent living. 


Josephine Shaw, a waitress at Spalding | 


café, scoffed at the idea that a couple 
couldn’t live on $20 a week. ‘‘They surely 
can if they love each other enough. I 
could do it myself if I loved a man enough,” 
she said. 

Margie Jensen, an elevator operator in 
the World-Herald building, said, “If you 
fall in love you are willing to live’on almost 
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To-morrow the doctor may say, 


“Tt was the milk — contaminated” 


OU can’t play fast and loose with health. 

Every germ-source must be guarded against. 
Even such a little eee as a milk-bottle cap 
may play havoc. 


Splashing thumbs, foe ehed forks, dirty ice-picks, con- 
taminating odors—they must not 
pollute the milk you and your 
children drink. And you must be 
able to remove and replace the cap 
time after time without tearing 
holes for dirt to get through. 


; Thombs don't belong 
in milk bottle 


The remedy is simple. It costs 
nothing. Just tell your milkman 
that you insist upon Perfection Caps. 
They lift by a tab, re-enforced so it 
will not tear off. ‘They are con- 


HA: eee venient. ‘They are sterile. 


PERFECTION - 


r) LL MILK-BOTTLE 
CAP 


Without bother ; 


SS = 
Me: D-1 
ithout cost ; ¢ THE 
witho ; ’ i Ke SMITH-LEE 
ou can nave them canis ie PANY 
J JUST LIFT BY THE TAB pies Oneida, N.Y. 


THAT WON'T TEAR OFF. ; eet 

¢ Without obligation, please 
Simply send the coupon for a-month’s supply of Perfection Caps. Show to 3S acral melabmonth sieunpleaot 
your milkman and insist that he use them on your bottles in the future. ¢ Perfecti C 

Isn't your health and your children’s worth it? No salesman will erjection Caps. 
come to bother you; there’s no expense involved. Why not send é 

the coupon right away} 


THE SMITH-LEE COMPANY ¢ 
Oneida, New York we 
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Before you plant 
; garden seeds, think! 


ES, of course, Nature is wonderful—but seldom can she 
I grow superb flowers or vegetables from imperfect seeds. 
Know this now, before you spend money and time on seeds, 
fertilizers and tools. Plant only pure-bred seeds. 


What does ‘‘pure-bred” mean? Seeds are like horses, like 
cattle, like poultry; like anything and everything in which 
the laws of heredity work. ‘The finest flowers and vegetables 
of to-day are from seeds whose many ancestors were of one 
type, and that type superior to all others. 


For sixty-six years we have been learning to apply the laws 
of heredity to the scientific growing of Ferry’s Seeds. In the 
most minute details, Ferry’s Seeds are grown to meet high 
standard tests for ability to produce sturdy plants, superb 
flowers or luscious, tender vegetables. ‘The price for these 
‘pure-bred seeds is 10 cents per paper. ‘Think of the results 
and you will buy Ferry’s pure-bred Seeds—every time. 


You can buy Ferry’s Seeds “at the store around the corner.” 


For helpful hints in gardening, send for Ferry’s Seed 
Annual; tells also how to cook the fruits of your garden. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Windsor, Ontario 


FERRY’ 


pure bred 


SEEDS 


G 


San Francisco, California 
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anything. They could get along all right 
on $20 a'week, but would need two good 
heads and do without a lot of things.” 

Mrs. C. W. Lee, 146 North Twenty- 
ninth Street, who has kept house for several 
years, was certain that she could. keep a 
good table and pay for a house on $20 
a week, altho she admitted it would take a 
lot of managing. 


But, it appears, there were plenty to 
present the negative side of the case. Thus 
we read: 


Walter Head, bank president, and head 
of the Chamber of Commerce, set a mini- 
mum of $100 a month as the goal for the 
average man before he should marry. 
“Yes, it can be done on less, providing the 
wife is the right kind of girl and willing 
to help even tho it may be necessary for her 
to work part time. I only made $50 a 
month when I was married and later quit 
a teaching job at $125 a month to learn the 
banking business at $30 a month. I believe 
the average man should be making $100 
a month to adequately provide for a 
family.” A 

Vernelle Head, his daughter, doubled thé 
minimum set by her father as the amount 
necessary to insure economic success for 
the young married couple. ‘I don’t see 
how it could possibly be done on $20 a 
week,” she said, ““I can imagine a love 
that might marry on $20 a week, but I 
don’t believe the love could be sustained 
long on that salary. A woman must 
have some recreation, you know; she 
can’t sit at home all the time. Iam awfully 
impractical about financial matters, tho, and 
perhaps $125 amonth would be enough.” ° 

E. Buckingham, president of the Ak- 
Sar-Ben board of governors, said, ‘“‘ Your 
short-skirt, jazz-musie type of girl could not 
get along with any man on $20 a week. 
Not many of our young people are brought 
up to get along on that small income. I 
would rather see them start with at. least 
$100 a month. The more a man thinks of 
a girl the less likely he should be to ask her 
to marry him and share $20 a week. My 
advice would be to wait until the man is 
making $25 a week.” 


Of four Omaha pastors, three did not 
favor marriage on $20 a week and the third 
thought it possible under the right con- 
ditions. They are quoted as follows: 


“Tt ean be done if both have financial 
sense, along with affection and plenty of 
common sense,” said the Rev. J. W. G. 
Fast, while the Rev. Frank G. Smith 
thought the type of existence under such 
conditions would not be very satisfactory.” 

‘‘They could live after a fashion,” said 
the Rev. Paul Calhoun, “‘but could not 
take care of their higher natures. They 
could feed their bodies, but not their minds 
and souls and could not save anything. Tt 
would be too close a margin for wholesome, 
robust living.” i 

““T haven’t the remotest idea as far as 
personal experience is. concerned,’ con- 
fessed the Rey. Thomas Casady, ‘‘but, 
don’t believe I could do it myself. I sup- 
pose it could be done, but would be the 
simplest kind of living.” 

Credit men from two furniture stores 
dealing in long-payment credit were de- 
cided in their opinion that a man could 
not decently furnish his house and live on 


. ee eee 
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$20 a week. Mnenhoads ‘of two savings 


departments of local banks did not see 

- any opportunity for savings or even decent 
living on the $20-a-week income. 4 

W. HE. Palmatier, manager of the Provi- 

_ dent Loan Association, advised against 

any one trying to marry on $20 a week 

unless he had saved considerable more 

““Marriage on too little 

discontent and finally 

separation,” he declared. 

“To be a normal, self-supporting indi- 

- vidual one must have health, education, 
occupation, religion and recreation in his 
every-day life, and I don’t believe the 
general run of young couples to-day could 
live a normal life on $20 a week,’’ declared 
Miss Florence McCabe, superintendent of 
the Visiting Nurses’ Association. 

Dr. Jennie Callfas said, ‘“‘They could 
exist on that income, but in welfare work 
I have found the source of trouble in most 
domestic cases is insufficient income. When 
there is not enough income they are likely 
to become dissatisfied with their lot and 


capital than $100. 
income breeds 


with each other.” 


_Miss Gertrude Lueas, welfare worker, 
exprest the same opinion. 
“T don’t want any young man to ask me 
to share $20 a week with him,” said Miss 
Charlotte Townsend, supervisor of health 


education. 


“Td rather be a flapper and single than 
married to some chump who was only 
making $20 a week,” said Adah Knight, 


4818 Spalding. 


“There isn’t a man in the world I would 
think enough of to marry if he only made 
$20 a week,’ added Lorraine Zuker, 
1848 North Twelfth Street. 


One of Babson’s living budgets for 
$1,500 a year is shown, sealed down to 
a $20-a-week basis by S. A. Alkire of the 
State Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
The World-Herald reporter comments: 


Mr. Alkire does not guarantee success 
with the use of his budget and reports that 
the last individual to whom he recom- 
mended one of his own making told him he 
was crazy after trying to follow it for 


a month. 


Here is the budget: 


instr CGkelee te 2 cle wewt ass oltot..2$ 3.00 
NaS aa VN aT ea nn eee ee 1.40 

a TREC Che: °C Same co a eee ee 30.00 
Mga 222 Co a ee ee 24.15 
Clkaiininte 75 ne ere ieee ea ae 11.65 
Operating expenses..........1.... 10.45 
Education and recreation......... 4.35 
Nonlinear 6s bu tig wen poo-U0 


The budget is planned with the idea of 


setting aside 5 per cent. for accumulative 
investment, such as insurance and savings; 
5 per cent. for welfare, such as recreation, 
education, medical care; and the remaining 
90 per cent. for living. Operating expense 
covers home equipment and replacements. 
The budget is planned for a family of two 
adults and two children. 

The following budget, based on a $20- 
submitted by a young 


week-income, is 
housewife: 


Peck potatoes. . $. 
IARDIIESK) chee i de vs 
(Onions. 2 : 
DAGON evs. oie f 
1D fg San ate : 


- Pepper and salt 
Garcirey ese a tet 
IBUtber eae. a6 
GUE: ic ets 
Baking-powdey. 
Matches....... 


30 
25 
05 
25 
40 
05 


40 
40 


50 


25) 


05 


DNS Ngo ex a he $ .05 
IETS sce 5 ves 30 
Bread. ...-... 2.00 
iGeredlasei. «> 30 
RCE a eae noe 20 
Oatmeal ..... 20 
IRS ahri dy ae, Aes 6.00 
Conlon rie x 5.00 
Vegetables.... .30 
Total... +5 2917.45 
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Your Ghildren need a Fine Piano 
or player piano-do you know how to buy it for them? 


STORYe CLARA 


have published a beautiful book giving this 
valuable information and a Free Gopy will 
be sent every prospective purchaser 


You expect to live a lifetime with the instrument you buy— 

_ you want a fine instrument because you want your children to 
learn to appreciate fine music and so it is most important that 
you get a piano or player piano of highest quality. 


This book contains the information you need. 
It explains, clearly and simply, the difference in construction be- 
tween high grade pianos and those of poorerquality. Itis worth 
its weight in gold if you are contemplating buying. By read- 
ing it you will be able to get full value for your money—and 
an instrument with which yow Ul be satisfied all your Life. 


Make no mistake! It doesn’t make any difference what in- 
strument you are thinking of buying, we’ll gladly send you this book 
upon request. Just mail the coupon. 


Nearby is a Story & Clark dealer wo will be glad to show you the ideal instru. 
ment for your home—priced within your means and sold on easy terms 


Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story © Clark Piano Company. 


Ghicago NewYork Brooklyn Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 


SAMA MMAMTTATMAEMATAMAM EMEA TTA RPT e 


Story & Clark “Piano Company, Dept. LD, 315-317 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me FREE Your Book “How you can tell the difference in Pianos” be- 
cause I am interested in buying a Grand[_] an Upright(] a Player Piano (] 
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trunk than 


q Ithasapatentedswing- 
‘ing garment holder, 
“with which clothes 

'.may be hung or re- 
--moved with the great- 
est ease. 

Q This swinging holder 
eliminates the open top— 
the emphatic weakness 
in the construction of all 
other wardrobe trunks. 

gq And Innovation— 
stronger than others—is lighter ‘\} 
than others, This appeals es- \ 
pecially to everyone who has 
ever paid “excess” charges. 

There is no trunk more beautiful, 

none-so completely equipped for 

convenience. The triangle trade 
mark is evidence of genuineness. 


Innovation Trunk Co. 
329 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


Fruitland Park land owners, not land men, 
desiring new settlers, offer you the opportunity 
of acquiring orange groves in this lake-jewelled 
highland section for only $140 an acre. Those 
in earnest write for bool of actual photos and 
easy payment plan. BOARD OF TRADE, 
Room 103, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


PATENTS. 


INVENTORS should write for 
Free Guide Books and RECORD 
OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free opinion of its patentable nature. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 


759 9th Washington, D.C. 


Gates Tours to Europe 


NCLUDING Paris, London and the Mediter- 

tanean,—30 days of delightful European 
travel for as little as $425. 
$1100, ranging from 30 to 80 days. 
from May to September. 


Comfort combined with economy 
Gates Tours, founded in 1892, are planned with 
the idea of giving their patrons comfort, com- 
bined:-with economy. Let us send you complete 
information about Gates Tours to Europe next 
summer. Write for Booklet D2. 


GATES TOURS — Founded 1892 


“World Travel at Moderate Cost”’ 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London Paris Rome 


Longer tours up to 
Sailings 
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THE WORLD RACE FOR OIL 


Continued from Page 17 


The production of petroleum in India is 
about 1,200,000 tons per annum, which is 
insufficient to meet the country’s needs. 
Large quantities are imported from the 
United States, the Dutch East Indies, and, 
to an inereasing extent, Persia. 


TRINIDAD 


In the ease of private lands there is no 
nationality restriction, but the lessees of 
Crown or alienated lands must be British 
subjects or a British-controlled company. 
[‘‘Alienated’” here means lands, the surface 
of which has been alienated by the Crown 
for agricultural purposes since January 17, 
1902.] Exception has, however, been made 
in the case of an American company which, 
in view of good pioneer work done on private 
lands, has been permitted to lease certain 
Crown lands. 

Trinidad’s annual production is about 
295,000 tons, and development is actively 
proceeding which it is hoped will lead to a 
material increase. 


Britisn Guiana, British Honpuras, 
Nigeria AND Kenya CoLony 
Similar regulations to Trinidad. No 
production and no definite prospects, but 
prospecting work is being done by two 
British companies in Nigeria, and applica- 
tions from prospectors are under considera- 
tion in British Honduras and Kenya. 


JAMAICA AND BARBADOS 
No nationality restrictions. No produc- 
tion, but prospecting work is being done 
by a British company in Barbados. 


Heyer 


No nationality restrictions. Annual out- 
put 155,000 tons, produced by a single 
company, which discovered a valuable 
deposit in 1914. Several other firms have 
recently started prospecting operations. 


SoMALILAND 
No production. Prospecting is being 
carried out on behalf of Government. No 
nationality restrictions. 
SaRAWAK 


Annual production, 150,000 tons. 
nationality restrictions. 


No 


BRUNEI 
No production. Prospecting has been 
proceeding for a number of years without 
tangible result. Nationality restrictions 
generally similar to those in Trinidad. 


British NortH Borneo 
No production. No nationality restric- 
tions. Prospecting is being carried on by 
Japanese and British companies. 


According to the claims of this British 
memorandum the above record shows ‘“‘the 
extremely small oil production of the 
3ritish Empire, and the absence of any 
general policy of exclusion of foreigners,” 
for it is maintained that: 


“It will be seen that in the vast areas of 
territory where there are no restrictions 
no foreign country has taken the oppor- 
tunity of exploring for oil except in the case 
of British North Borneo, whereas in Cana- 
da and Trinidad, where restrictions are in 
force, foreign capital has for many years 
past been actively at work both on its own 
account and by way of participation in 
British companies. It can therefore hardly 
be contended that the restrictions have 


v 


imposed any serious disability on foreign 
enterprise. ; 

“Tt has to be remembered that when such 
regulations were first introduced in India 
and elsewhere the oil situation was very — 
different from that prevailing to-day. The 
problem was then not so much to find new 
sources of oil as to secure profitable markets 
for that already produced, and there was 
a real danger that oil-lands might be taken 
up by large oil companies and kept un- 
worked so as to maintain prices. ee 

‘Apart from this consideration, however, 
it is evident that in regard to a ‘closed 
door’ policy no real parallel can fairly be 
drawn between the British Empire, with its 
small and scattered production, and a 
country like the United States, which at, 
present produces two-thirds of the world’s 
output within her home territory. . With 
no nationality restrictions it would have 
been feasible for an isolated oil-field, such as 
Trinidad, to be taken up by German com- 
panies and worked with German person- 
nel, with the result that on the outbreak 
of war the wells and plant might have been 
rendered useless and the supplies of oil 
from this source cut off for months. In 
the United States, on the other hand, the 
foreign holdings are bound to represent 
only a small proportion of the whole, and 
can be no source of danger. As a matter of 
fact, the foreign companies to which 
America has thrown her fields open are 
mostly registered in America, are. staffed 
with Americans, and dispose of their 
production in America. 

“Regulations were introduced last year 

in the Philippines restricting the exploita- 
tion of certain lands to citizens of the 
United States and of the Philippines. In 
this action, in almost her only detached 
territory, the United States appears to be 
adopting the very policy, and probably for 
the same reason, for which Great Britain 
has been so loudly condemned. - 

““In Mexico, United States companies 
control at least 80 per cent. of the produc- 
tion, while British commercial interests 
have a share in the remaining 20 per cent., 
which is largely Dutch controlled. As the 
growing production of Mexico, which 
inereased from 3,750,000 tons in 1913 to 
23,000,000 tons in 1920, is perhaps the pre- 
dominating factor'in the oil situation to- 
day, the strength of the United States’ | 
position will be apparent. Most of the 
Mexican production of crude oil is at pres- 
ent shipped to-United States refineries. 

“In Central and South America oil pro- 
duction is, except in Peru and the Argen- 
tine, still in the initial stages, the only other — 
countries where commercial supplies have 
been found being Venezuela and Colombia. 
No evidence can be adduced from any of 
these countries of any attempt at British 
domination. If British-Dutch interests 
have considerable holdings in Venezuela, 
American companies are at least equally 
prominent in Colombia, while in Peru, 
where the oil industry was established by 
British enterprise and was at one time al- 
most entirely in British hands, the control 
of all producing companies but one has 
passed to the Standard Oil Company.” — 


Among the criticisms leveled against 
the British, we read further, is that of 
having secured a monopoly in Persia. It 
should hardly be necessary to say that 
the rights of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. 
in Persia have no connection whatever 
with the British Government holding in the 
company, says this official memorandum— 


“ Butare mainly derived from aconcessicn 


‘There are Corona 
sales rooms and 
service stations 
in all parts of the 
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a glimpse of the 
Corona store in 
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You are most cordially invited to visit any of the 1300 
( ‘orona stores, from Maine to California, where the New 
Corona is now being shown. Whether you are one who 
has never tried personal typing — or an expert from the 
ranks of Corona’s half million users—you will want to 
try this new Corona with your own hands, and see what 
an advance has been made in portabie typewriter design- 
ing. To locate the nearest store, find “Corona” in vote 
phone book, or write for our new folder, 


CORONA TYPEWRITER COG LN.C 
GROTON, N.Y. 
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and see the NEW CORONA 


New Features 
The New Corona is really 
an office typewriter in port- 
able form. 
A few of the improve- 
ments are: ; 
- Automatic Ribbon Re- 
verse. 
2. 10-inch Carriage. 
. Standard Portable Key- 
board. 
. High-Speed Carriage 
Return and Line Spacer. 
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Whatever else may fail 


Linking city, village and farm, crossing moun- 


tain and wilderness, the telephone system challenges 
Nature in her strongholds and battles her fiercest 
moods. 


Out on his lonely “beat” the telephone trouble- 
hunter braves the blizzard on snow-shoes, body 
bent against the wind, but eyes intent upon the wires. 


North, south, east, west—in winter and summer, 


in forest and desert—the telephone workers guard 


‘the highways of communication. Traveling afoot 


where there are no roads, crawling sometimes on 
hands and knees, riding on burros, or motorcycles, 


or trucks, they “get there” as they can. 


When Nature rages to that point where few things 
can stand against her, when property is destroyed 
and towns cut off, the telephone is needed more 
than ever. Nocost is too much, no sacrifice too great, 


to keep’ the wires open. If telephone poles come 


down with the storm, no matter how distant they: 


may be, no matter how difficult to reach, somehow 
a way is found, somehow—in blizzard, hurricane, or 


flood—the service is restored. 


Whatever else may fail, the telephone service 
must not fail, if human effort can prevent it. This 
is the spirit of the Bell System. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


THE WORLD RACE FOR OIL 


Continued 


which was obtained through the personal 
enterprise of Mr. W. K. D’Arcy in 1901, 
and for which it was equally open to any 
other individual, British or foreign, to 
apply. It was only after heavy expendi- 
ture and much discouragement that success 
was achieved, to the great advantage of 
Persia, and the suggestion that British 
Governmental influence was used to force 
a monopoly on an unwilling country can 
only be made through complete ignorance 
of the facts. The British Government did 
not acquire its present holding in the 
Anglo-Persian Co. for thirteen years after 
the concession was obtained by Mr. 
D’ Arey, and it does not interfere with the 
company’s commercial policy in any way. 

“Tittle need be said of the other fields in 
which British interests are represented. In 
Galicia, where they were never very im- 
portant, they have been reduced since the 
Armistice, while British firms have been 
temporarily driven from South Russia. In 
Roumania, a one-eighth share in an ex- 
enemy company has been acquired by a 
British group, but the British share in the 
oil industry of that country is not more 
important than the American, French, o 
Dutch. 

“The whole question of Mesopotamia, 
which has been fully dealt with in corre- 
spondence with the United States Govern- 
ment, need not be referred to here beyond 
saying that while there is no intention of 
discriminating against non-British inter- 
ests, account must be taken of legitimate 
rights acquired before the war, and this 
applies equally to Palestine, where Ameri- 
ean claims are understood to exist. 

“Tn conclusion it can only be repeated 
that, altho it is hoped that British 
interests will take an increasing share in 
the development of the world’s oil re- 
sources, any suggestion that British domi- 
nation is intended or possible is entirely 
unfounded. It has been frequently alleged 
that Great Britain has secured control of 
half of the petroleum deposits of the world, 
but statements of this kind are based on 
entirely inadequate data and are mere 
conjectures. The United States has, 
through her unique natural resources, been 
able to develop a vast industry with great 
organizations, whose experience, wealth 
and energy make it certain that her present 
overwhelming lead in oil production will be 
retained for many generations to come. 


Apart from her home deposits (of which © 


fresh discoveries continue to throw doubt 
on pessimistic forecasts of early exhaustion), 
the United States is already taking the 
chief share in the development of the Mexi- 
ean oil-fields, and is certain to playa leading 
part in opening up those of Central and 
South America as well as of other countries. 

“Tt is becoming increasingly obvious; 
however, that there is ample scope for the 
activity and enterprise of all nations in 
searching for and bringing into use the 
world’s stores of petroleum as yet undis- 
covered.” 


A Russtan Vinw oF Persian Ort 

In an official Soviet Russian monthly, 
The Annals of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs (Moscow), A. Sultan-Zade 
writes that two years after the signature 
of the Anglo-Russian convention by which 
Persia was divided into two zones of in- 
fluence (1907), the Persian Government 


: ee ited to the elo Rereian Oil Co. an 
, enterprise. controlled and, to a certain 


‘the open door 


extent, financed by the British Govern- 
ment, a concession for the exploitation of 
the southern Persian oil-fields. Then it was 
that Persia entered the oil world. At 
first, however, her réle as an oil-producing 
country was negligible. But, we are told 
by Mr. Zade, the rapidly growing output 
of her wells naturally attracted, in the 
course of recent years, the attention of the 
oil-kings of the world. As recently as in 
1916 the extraction of oil in that country 
was confined to very modest figures. In 
the years that followed it increased a little, 
attaining an average of 6.5 to 7 million 
barrels per annum. In 1920 the output of 
the Persian oil-fields rose to 12 million 
barrels, that is to say about 1,800,000 tons, 
while in 1921 it increased by 20 per cent. 
more. So at present, Persia occupies 
fifth place among oil-producing coun- 
tries, and her output surpasses that of 
Roumania and Galicia. These data are 
said, however, to be far from reflecting 
adequately the latent possibilities of the 
Persian oil-fields, and this informant avers 
that according. to the reports of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co., the enormous 
wealth of the Persian oil-layers leads one 
to believe that the organization of trans- 
portation facilities and of refining-plants 
would be followed by “results equalling 
those attained by the oil industry in the 
United States.” 

Passing to the geographical aspect of 
the question, Mr. Zade tells us that the 
Persian oil-fields cover an enormous area; 
outside of the Hamadan oil region which 
has but a secondary importance, the oil- 
layers form two main zones—one in the 
north and the other in the southwest of the 
ecountry—both stretching into long lines. 
The northern zone, about 600 kilometers 
long, starts in the province of Khorassan 
and, passing through the regions of 


-“Astrabad, Mazandaran and Guilan, reaches 


Azerbaidjan. This zone forms a natural 
continuation of the Caucasian (Russian), 
naphtha region of Baku and Tcheleki (the 
group of the Techelekea Islands). The 
South-Persian zone is linked up with the 
Mesopotamian oil-zone. From Kassri- 
Shirina, near the Turkish frontier, it passes 
to the areas south of Kirtchuk, and reaches 
Pendjabas and Kishim on the Otmuzd 
Road, thus forming a line about 1,300 kilo- 
meters long. The exploitation of this latter 
zone is in the hands of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Co. 

Mr. Zade goes on to say that the suc- 
cesses secured by “British oil-imperialism’’ 
have “‘stirred up on many occasions the 
jealousies of the United States Government 
and leading business circles.”” They found 
expression in the note by which the Wash- 
ington Administration protested, on No- 
vember 27, 1920, against the seizure of the 
Mesopotamian oil-fields by the British and 
French, and reasserted the principle: of 
and equal business 
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“Cony sit! 


‘This booklet contains evidence of the 
superiority of copperesteel 


COPPER—the Anti-toxin 


for sheet metal rust! 


Copper, properly proportioned, puts into Sheet Steel a new 
measure of endurance and resistance to rust that cannot be ob- 
tained without its help. Ten years have elapsed since Keystone 
Copper Steel was first placed upon the market as possessing un- 


excelled lasting qualities. 


Our original claims for this alloy have 


been fully substantiated—and the years continue to add to the 
weight of evidence, and further prove the superiority of 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


for Black and Galvanized Sheets and Roofing Tin Plates. We have 
assembled in a brief booklet, Te Testimony of a Decade, a few of 
the outstanding facts showing the excellence of Copper Steel, to- 
gether with opinions of eminent authorities, official photograph 
of weather tests, and graphic chart showing corrosion losses of 
This booklet is of particular interest to users 
of sheet metal—and will be gladly sent you upon request. 


steel and iron sheets. 


Our service and brands, known the world over, mean much to the 
man whose needs require the maximum of substantial quality and 


dependability from sheet metal products. 


For building construct- 


ion—roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, eaves trough, sheet metal 
and tin work—use Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets and 
Roofing Tin Plates—the highest quality obtainable. Sold by leading 
metal merchants, and used by particular contractors and builders. 


Apollo 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 


Recognized as the standard of qual- 
ity since 1884. APOLLO-KEYSTONE 
Galvanized Sheets with the copper 
steel alloy base are unequaled for 
Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, Roofing, 
Siding, Spouting, Gutters, Oornices 
and all forms of exposed sheet metal 
work demanding superior rust re- 
sistance. Write for Apollo booklet. 


yiLes 
Roofing Tin 
High grade plates, carefully manu- 
factured in every detail—grades up 


to 40 pounds coating. Also American 
Coke and Charcoal Bright Tin Plates. 


Black 


SHEET PRODUCTS 


American Bessemer Steel Sheets, 
American Open HearthSieel Sheets, 
Keystone Copper Steel Sheets, Auto- 
mobile Sheets—all grades, Special 
Sheets for Stamping, Electrical 
Sheets, Stove and Range Sheets, 
Japanning and Enameling Stock, 
Steel Barrel and Keg Stock, Ceil- 
ing Sheets, Black Plate, Etc., Etc. 


Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


= 


Your Shipsto 
the Orient are 
the Finest & Fastest 


END the information blank today 

and learn about your ships to The 
Orient. If you have decided to go this 
year—begin to plan your trip oz. 


U.S. Government ships are operated © 
from San Francisco to The Orient by 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. The 
trip is made over Pacific Mail’s famous 
«<Sunshine Belt’? via Honolulu to Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong 
and Manila. These ships are American- 
built oil-burners, of 21,167 tons dis- 
placement. They are equipped with 
every modern device for safety and 
luxury. SS ae 


They arethe: - : 
‘'S. S. President Taft 
S. S. President Lincoln 
S. S. President Pierce 
S. S. President Cleveland 
S. S. President Wilson 


Write Today 


Get your Government’ s illustrated booklet showing 
photographs of interiors on Government ships. 
Learn about the service that is making the American 
Merchant Marine the pride of every American. 
You will be under no obligation whatever. 
Send the blank today—now ! 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 


Washington, D.C. 
P.M. 2411 


Information Division 


- Please send without obligation the U. 5. Govern- 
meai Booklet, giving information regarding U. S. 
Government ships, I am considering a trip to The 
Orient], to Europe({], to South America(]. 1 
would travel 1st class L], 2dL], 3d. 


If I go date will be about 


“My Name 
My Street No, or'R.F.D. 


1 Town 
1 


For sailings and accommodations address: 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


508 California St. 503So0, Spring St. 10 Hanover Sa. 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 
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THE WORLD RACE FOR OIL 


Continued 


opportunities for all countries. The “ra- 
pacious policy of England in Mesopotamia,”’ 
says Mr. Zade, prompted the United States 
to act energetically and quickly in Persia. 
After protracted negotiations which lasted 
for over a year, he relates, the Persian 
Medjelis (Parliament) approved without 
reservations, in a secret session (November 
22, 1921), the granting of an oil-concession 
in Northern Persia (the Persian Azer- 
baidjan, Guilan, Astrabad, Mazadaran, 
Khorassan) to the Standard Oil Co. The 
coneession was granted for fifty years with 
an interest of not less than 10 per cent. of 
the gross value of oil produced secured to 
the Persian Government. ‘his was prob- 
ably an arrangement more advantageous 
for Persia, says Mr. Zade, than the South- 


ern concession held by the Anglo-Persian 


Oil Co. and entitling the Government to 
16 per cent. of the net production. But the 
British, who saw a powerful competitor 
entering the Persian fields, and who saw 
their monopoly impaired, Mr. ‘Zade de- 
elares, were deeply dissatisfied by the 
Standard Oil concession, and ‘‘the British 
Legation at Teheran protested immediately 


against the decision taken by the Medjelis, 


asserting that the rights.to the Northern 


| oil-fields had for long belonged to the Rus- 


sian subject, Khashtaria, who sold them to 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Co.’”’ The history of 
this deal, according to Mr. Zade, is as fol- 
lows: i 


“The Shahs of Persia granted the con- 
cession for the Northern oil-fields, by 
Fernans (decrees) of 1895 and 1902, to 
Sepekhsalar, a wealthy Persian landlord 
who simultaneously was allowed to cede it 
to the foreign subjects or companies. In 
1916 he sold it to Mr. Khashtaria for a 
ridiculously small sum. After the Russian 
revolution broke out Mr. Khashtaria 
tried to sell this concession in France and 
in Holland but unsuccessfully, and, finally, 
he ceded it to the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. 
for £1,000.” 


Thus, concludes Mr. Zade, ‘‘having pro- 
tested against the deal transacted by the 
Medjelis with the Americans, the British 
considered themselves entitled to appro- 
priate all the riches of the Northern Persian 
fields for 1,000 pounds. The Medjelis 
declared their claim illegal, and stated that 
no concession could be taken in Persia by 
a foreign company without the consent of 
the Parliament.” We learn the end of the 
story from an article by Mr. Clair Price, 
inthe January issue of the Current History 
(New York), in which we read: 


“Negotiations then ensued between the 
Standard and Anglo-Persian Companies in 
New York, at which an agreement was 
reached, as a result of which the British 
protest was withdrawn and the two com- 
panies made a joint advance last March of 
$1,000,000 against future royalties to the 
Persian Government. Since the Govern- 
ment was penniless, the money was spent 
at once, but as soon as Teheran learned 


supplanted cooperation. 


A 


that the payment had been conditional on 


the grant of the concession to the two com- 


panies in conjunction, the Persian Parlia- 


ment last June amended the original bill of 
November, 1921, and the Government was 
authorized to negotiate with the Sinclair 
group of New York, while the Parliament 
formed a special committee to formulate 
a tentative report on the Standard and 
Sinclair offers.” 


Thus, unlike the Southern oil-fields, some 
Russian writers point out, the Northern 
Persian belt was opened to American capi- 
tal and the British proved unable to retain 
it under their exclusive control. 


As Soviet Russta Srus Tue Race For O1n 


The constantly growing influence of 
petroleum in international diplomacy is the 
subject of an article by EH. Adamor in 
International Life (Moscow), a semi-official 
weekly publication of the Moscow People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. At 
Genoa, this writer avers, an oil congress 
was held alongside the meetings of the 
international conference. 
did not announce the names of all the oil 
men who attended it, he says, but it was 


known. that representatives of the Stand- 


ard Oil, of the Royal Dutch and Shell and 
of the Franco-American Oil Syndicate were 
there, and he adds that ‘‘it is time to learn 
better this realm of the inyisible realities 


which is by far more influential than the 


visible political occurrences.” He goes on 
to speak of the “two greatest and strongest 
oil groups—the Standard Oil and the Royal 
Dutch and Shell—”’ whose competition, he 
asserts, is ‘‘a powerful spur directing now- 
adays the policy of the United States and. 
of the British Governments.’’ This com- 
petition, we are told, which started at the 
beginning of this century, was temporarily 
eliminated during the World War by the 
formation of the so-called ‘‘Interallied 
Petroleum Committee”’ and of an executive 
body, the ‘‘ Petroleum Executive.’ To the 
cooperation of the two above-mentioned 
world-wide oil groups, declares Mr. Ada- 
mor, do the Allied and Associated Powers 
owe the success of the final efforts which 
secured their victory over the German bloc. 

But this was only for the duration of the 
war, Mr. Adamor goes on to say, for after 
the Armistice was concluded competition 
Meanwhile, since 
the beginning of the World War, the British 
oil companies grew considerably in power, 
he tells us, and the Shell group absorbed the 
largest oil concern in Mexico (‘‘Mexican 
Hagle”’), and in 1920 became the succes- 
sor of the Germans in the oil-fields of 
Roumania. It has transacted also several 
deals with the Russian business men out- 
side of their Sovietized country, with the 
result that the net profits of this ecom- 
pany grew from 141% million florins in 1910 
to 100 million florins in 1919, 


Russtan Ort ano BonsHEvism 


On the eve of the World War Russia 
ranked among the greatest producers of 
oil in the world. In the course of sixty 


The newspapers . 
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FRANKLIN 
NEW BODY STYLES 


IN SEVEN DESIGNS 


The Beautiful Four-Door Sedan 


It is a winner—a motoring climax in fine appearance, convenience and 
comfort. Straight front, four doors, extra-wide front seat, greater 
body room. The radical change in body lines fully expresses the 
snap, dash and power of the New Motor. The pressure air cooling 
makes it a year-round car—permits the motor to perform perfectly 
under conditions that would stop any other engine made. Rattle-proof 
. aluminum body. Upholstered in broadcloth. New instrument board 
and trimmings. New demountable rims. The finest car in 21 
years and the lowest price. And the sales are showing a spectacular 
rise, because the car represents a wonderful value for the money. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


« PRICES F. O. B. SYRACUSE 
Tourmva Car $1950 + Foun-Door Sepan $2850 - Two-Door Sepan $2850 ~ Demi-Supan $2250 - Court $2750 - Brovanam $2850 = Tourtna-Limousine $3150 
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Roosevelt knew 


125,000 words 


Lloyd George knows 
100,000 words 


Shakespeare knew 
24,000 words 


HE EDITOR of the New Standard Dictionary states that “the aver- 
age well-educated American knows from 60,000 to 70,000 words. 
Every well-read person of fair ability and education will be able to 


understand, as used, 50,000 words.” 


Compare the estimated vocabularies of Roosevelt and Lloyd George with 


Shakespeare’s, which was the largest of the 16th century. 
It is apparent how amazingly the English 


largest, numbered 13,000 words. 
language has grown. 


To-day in order to keep abreast of the times—to be among 


Milton’s, the next 


“the well-read 


people of fair ability”—a man must know twice as many words as did the Bard 


of Avon. To forge ahead—to be a 


“well-educated American’—he should 


treble the master dramatist’s vocabulary. 


Learn More Words and Earn 
NMiore Money 


AN you put intc graphic words the 
ideas and plans that your mind con- 
ceives? Words so clear and convinc- 
ing that others can readily understand your 
thought and are willing to cooperate in carry- 
irg it out? Words so vivid and eloquent 
that you are enabled to put through big 
business deals, make large and numerous’ 
sales, close important contracts? Words so 
forceful that you carry your hearers or readers 
enthusiastically with you—so interesting that 
you hold their attention and gain your 
object? 
Do your business letters fully accomplish 
their purpose? Do your advertisements carry 
conviction—produce adequate results —sell 
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This free booklet will show you how the Kleiser 
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of expressive words to your vocabulary—Use the 
right word in the right place—Write convincing and 
resultful letters, advertisements, stories, articles, ser- 
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an interesting talker—Make yourself welcome in good 
society—Become influential in your community. 
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Fifteen minutes a day—at home or in office—will 
result in surprizing progress. 
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does away with the time-consuming study of abstract 
tules. It teaches correct speaking and writing 
quickly and practically. 

All lines of business, all trades, all professions, arts, 
and sciences are represented among the thousands 
of Mr. Kleiser’s students. There are officers, direc- 
tors and department heads of great industrial organ- 
izations as well as their subordinates. There are 
men and women, boys and girls. 

Previous education or lack of it makes no difference. 


your goods or bring inquiries, in sufficient 
quantities? 

Those stories that are so vivid in your mind 
—can you write them so that editors will 
accept them? ‘Those sermons, the thought 
of which uplifts your own heart—can you 
compose them so that they will move, inspire, 
comfort, and guide your congregation? 

We think in words and images. The larger 
our vocabulary, the more varied and interesting 
our thoughts. Men climb to eminence in 
public life and in business on ladders of words. 
The man whose speech is limited and crude 
is limited and crude in his ideas—his aspira- 
tions. His life is drab and uninteresting. 
He makes no progress. He arrives nowhere. 


Master of English” 


Enthusiastic endorsements of this remarkable 
Course have been written by such masters of English 
as John Burroughs, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Booth 
Tarkington, Irvin S. Cobb, Rupert Hughes, Ellis 
Parker Butler. 
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years from 1857 to 1917, she produced about 
25 per cent. of the total world output of this 
“liquid gold,” according to P. Apostol and 
A. Michelson, authors of ‘‘La Lutte pour le 
Petrol et la Russie” (Paris). The naphtha 
layers in the region of Baku have been 
known since remote days when the terri- 
tory now called Azerbaidjan was under the 
Persian domination. But the first real 
attempts at organizing the extraction of oil 
were made in the sixties of the last century. 
This was, however, but the first step of the 
oil industry in Russia which can be seen 
from the fact that until 1865 the oil produe- 
tion of the whole country did not surpass 
one million poods per annum. [A pood 
equals 36.07 pounds.] But in the seventies 
the situation had changed. The Nobel 
Brothers leased some of the Baku oil-fields 
(1875 and 1879) and organized production 
in a modern way on an invested capital of 
about 20,000,000 gold rubles. Since then 
the Baku oil industry has attracted the 
attention first of Russia and later of 
Europe. The output grew, fast. It is 
sufficient to note that in 1890 Russia 
produced about 241 million poods of oil. 
Four years later her production attained 
350 million poods, equaling that of the 
United States for the same year. Six years 
later Russian production was doubled, 
reaching 705 million poods, or, in other 
words, 50.5 per cent. of the world output for 
the same year. But this was the peak and 
was followed by a considerable decrease. 

The four main Baku areas began to show 
signs of exhaustion so fast that in 1913 their 
output fell to about 52-53 per cent. of 1901. 
This difference was, however, compensated 
to a certain extent by the growing produc- 
tion of other areas—like Grozny in the 
Northern Caueasus, Emba in the Ural 
Mountains and other places—so that 
Russia’s total production attained 561 
million poods in 19138 and 602 million 
poods in 1916. Moreover, new regions 
rich in oil were discovered in the province 
of Astrakhan, in Turkestan, and Ferghana, 
and in the Transeaspian territories, and the 
unanimous opinion of Russian and foreign 
experts was that Russia still contained 
extensive reserves of naphtha and that fur- 
ther investments of capital for investiga- 
tion, organization of transport facilities 
and exploitation of her new oil-fields would 
raise considerably her production. Besides 
that, even the Baku region (exclusive of 
the so-called four main areas) was still very 
rich in oil and promised a considerable out- 
put for many years to come. 

But with the inauguration of the Soviet 
era all branches of Russian industry found 
themselves in adverse conditions. Char- 
acterizing the situation of the oil industry 
under the Soviets, the Paris Hconomicheskia 
Zapiski observes: 

“The output of oil in 1920 was equal to 


ik 
4 


‘sheviks.”’ 


3 about 36. 6 -per cent. of its production i in 


1916. Thus, the oil industry seems to have 
suffered less than other sections of economic 
life. Outside of the high resistance of the 
mining industries, this must be ascribed to 
the especial care and attention paid by the 
Soviet power to the coal and oil industries 
and, especially, to the fact that it was 
not until the end of 1919 and the begin- 
ning of 1920 that the main Russian oil- 
fields fell into the hands of the Bol- 
The causes of the slow disor- 
ganization of the Russian oil industry are 
described by a Russian expert, Mr. Orlushia, 
in the Prague Moderate-Socialist Volia 
Rosste as follows: 

“The decrease of production must be 
ascribed mainly to the desertion of the oil- 
fields by workmen flying from the Soviet 
régime and from the insufficient food sup- 
ply. According to the Hconomicheskaica 
Gizn, the number of absent workmen was 
487 in July, 1920, while in September of the 
same year it had risen to 2,000. Before the 
war about 3,500 pit-holes were operated in 
the four main areas of Baku; at the begin- 
ning of August, 1920, this number fell to 
1,800, while in September of the same year 
it did not exceed 845, that is to say 21.3 per 
cent of the normal times.” 

However deplorable its situation, the 
Russian oil industry does not cease to at- 
tract the interest of leading European and 
American business circles even at the present 
time. Moreover, anti-Bolshevik writers 
assert that the Soviet leaders realize the im- 
possibility of rehabilitating Russia’s oil in- 
dustry without the support and cooperation 
of European and Russian capitalists and ex- 
perts. From a memorandum presented to 
the Russian Financial, Industrial, and Com- 
mercial Association in Paris by its Pres- 
ident, Mr. Denissoff, in April, 1922, we 
learn that Prof. V. Ipatiev, the unofficial 
Soviet envoy to Paris, proposed to G. 
Nobel, S. Lianozov and B. Vtoroy, repre- 
senting large oil interests in Russia, to 
cooperate with the Soviets. But their 
answer was a blank refusal, except that 
““private property should be reestablished, 
impartial courts of justice set up and the 
privileges enjoyed by the Communists 
abolished.” 

At the present time all the largest oil 
companies seem to share this point of view, 
and this led to the conclusion in Paris on 


October 10, 1922, of a very important 


agreement defining the attitude of the 
main.oil concerns of the world toward 
Soviet Russia and toward the protection 
of their respective interests. From the 
October Report of the Russian Financial, 
Industrial, and Commercial Association 


. we learn that ‘‘the representatives of the 


oil companies controlling 80 per cent. of 
world production and 96 per cent. of the 
Russian production of oil adopted a resolu- 
tion to the effect that none of them would 
attempt to obtain any concessions relating 
to the oil-fields or oil properties in Russia, 
which belonged, before the revolution, to 
other groups or individuals, and that none 
of them would accept any proposals made 
by the Soviet Government that should be 
based on special privileges not granted to 
other industrials interested.”’ 

The meeting at which this sweeping 
resolution was passed, was presided over 
by Sir H. Deterding of the Royal Dutch and 
Shell group, and the companies represented 
were: the Royal Dutch and Shell, the 


- Standard Oil Co., the Franco-Belgian Oil 


syndicate, Nobel Brothers, Lianozov, Man- 
tashev, Gukassoy, and others. At the same 
time these representatives organized an 
international oil committee, a permanent 
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hes “Center of Population” means one thing 
to the teacher of geography, another to the 
merchant, but to the manufacturer it means more than to all 
others combined. The number of his potential customers is 
based on population. It is people he is trying to reach and 
serve. The East was settled first, and the first factories were 
built there. As the country grew, the Middle West and then 
the Far West were settled. The center of population has been 
pushed steadily westward. 


The center of population in 1800 was a few miles west of 
New York. By 1860 it had reached the Alleghenies. It has 
since moved across Ohio and Indiana. Today it marks a spot 
150 miles east of St. Louis. It is moving slowly now, and 
scientists tell us that it will never go further than 50 miles 
beyond St. Louis, because the two oceans, the gulf, the desert 
and the cold North set their own limits. 


Reaching the Markets 


As their markets grew westward with the population, 
eastern manufacturers endeavored to serve an increasingly dis- 
tant patronage. In order to reach their western customers, 
Atlantic seaboard industries paid more and more transportation 
charges and faced growing western competition. 


The day is past when the manufacturer can shrug his 
shoulders at a high freight rate and say, “Pass it on to the cus- 
Eastern industries cannot indefinitely overcome the 
disadvantage of high freight rates and successfully compete with’ 
plants more favorably located. 


tomer.” 


What is the logical answer? Either re-establish your opera- 
tions at St. Louis or build a factory branch in St. Louis to handle 
the ever increasing westward movement of business. St. Louis 
manufacturers ship from the center—not the rim. 


St. Louis is a good city to live in, work in and play in. 


_ Send for one or both of our free illustrated booklets, 
“Industrial St. Louts,” or “St. Louis—The Home City.” 


SLLOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 
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by doing the work of sev- 
eral men; and by greater 
speed over ‘‘old methods,” 
makes possible bigger pro- 
duction. 
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tric hoists in America,— 
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body, to see that this resolution is faith- 
fully observed. Thus, adds the report, a 
‘united front” of oil interests has been 
drawn up against the Soviet Government 
by the largest oil companies of the world, 
who discarded their mutual jealousies with 
regard to Russian oil in order to act 
jointly in defending their respective in- 
terests. ; 
A Kematist Worp on Most 


As an indication of the thoroughly up-to- 
date machinery of the Nationalist Angora 
Government of Turkey we have the Turk- 
ish Information Bureau (New York) estab- 
lished for the purpose of informing the 
American public ‘“‘about Turkey in general 
and her political, social, and economic life 
in particular.” <A joint aim of this bureau, 
we are told, is ‘‘to inform Turkey” about 
American institutions. On the subject of 
the Mosul oil problem a bulletin of this 
bureau sets forth the following: 

““Mesopotamia contains what some con- 
sider the largest and one of the richest oil- 
fields of the world. The oil-field proper is 
on the north of Kerkuk and on the east of 
Mosul. Down to the outbreak of the World 
War the oil-wells in Irak had not been ex- 
ploited by modern methods. ‘The wells 
were owned by the Turkish Government, 
and leased to contractors. 

“There are different claims in regard to 
the concession of this oil-field. The 
American claim to it is explained in an 
article by Henry Woodhouse, in the March 
(1922) issue of the Current History Maga- 
zune. 

““As to the Turkish point of view: The 
National Assembly of Turkey at Angora 
is the only authority from whom may be 
taken the real right of concession. 'The 
Turkish Government is inclined to recog- 
nize the right of Admiral Chester to the 
Mosul oil-fields and give him the concession 
of its exploitation. The other claims of the 
Allied Powers are not considered as valid 
by the Angora Government. The future 
of the Mosul oils, however, will be settled 
at Lausanne. 

“‘But it is interesting to note that the 
Turkish claim to that territory is not be- 
cause it possesses one of the richest oil- 
fields on the earth, but because the major- 
ity of its inhabitants are Turks and Kurds, 
who are willing to live under the Turkish 
rule. The Turks maintain that the fate of 
a territory does not depend upon the mate- 
rials that it contains under the soil, but 
upon the wish of its inhabitants. The man 
is more important for the Turks than the 
oil. The fight raging around the Mosul 
oil is based upon economie interests. But 
the motive that pushes the Turks to the 
possession of this territory is national first 
of all. The economic motives come second. 


An Exprrt Virw or Worup 
Propuctrion To-Day 

In The Lamp, a company organ of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, we 
read that up to date there have been pro- 
duced in the world 8,743,000,000 barrels 
of oil, of which the United States has pro- 
duced 5,430,000,000 barrels, or about 62 
per cent. H. J. Sadler, of the Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey), who is the 
author of the article in The Lamp, from 
which these figures are taken, remarks 
incidentally that ‘for this achievement 
the producers ask credit, while admitting 
that the refiners have long since taken the 
profit.” Considering the paramountcy of 
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oil to-day it is surprizing, Mr. Sadler points 
out, to notice that Roumania was the first 
country to have a commercial production, 
according to statistics, which statistics 
fix this production in the year 1857. Com- 
mercial production in the United States 
dates from 1859, in Italy from 1860, in 
Canada from 1862, in Russia from 1863, 
in Galicia from 1874, and in Japan from 
1875. The records show also that in 1920 
more than 98 per cent. of the world’s oil 
was produced in eight countries, and from 
about 277,000 wells, of which 258,000 wells, 
or 93 per cent. are in the United States. 
Mr. Sadler goes on to say that: 

“The growth of the world’s production 
has been phenomenal. I give the figures 
in daily average as being the figures gen- 
erally used by producers. In 1900 the 
world’s production was 407,000 barrels 
per day, in 1910 about 900,000 barrels 
per day, and in 1920 about 1,900,000 
barrels daily, showing that the production 
has doubled each ten years. While in 
1900 the Russian production was greater 
than that of the United States, namely, 
207,000 barrels as against 174,000 barrels, 
the United States normally produces about 
65 per cent. of the world’s production. 
Mexico produced in 1920 something over 
23 per cent., Russia followed with 3.6 per 
eent., and the Dutch East Indies with 2.5 
per cent. These are all the countries 
which had ‘a production exceeding 35,000 
barrels daily in 1920.” 

Because of limited space it is impossible 
to survey the oil production of all producing 
countries in the world, and so certain im- 
portant sources of oil of Italy, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Japan, China, and other 
countries must be deferred, especially in an 
article chiefly concerned with the political- 
economic aspect of petroleum. However, 
we turn to Mr. Sadler again for expert 
observations on some of the principal oil- 
fields of the world, of which he says: 

“Tn Mexico the production for 1921 was 
450,000 barrels daily in spite of the two 
months’ practical shut-down. There are 
to-day two principal districts. The north- 
ern field produces about 100,000 barrels 
of heavy oil about twelve degrees Baumé. 
The field is comparatively level over a 
large area. The southern field produced 
about 400,000 barrels daily coming from 
an almost continuous belt thirty miles 
long and averaging less than one-half mile 
wide. A few dry spots have been found in 
this belt, but in general it has been con- 
tinuous. The production comes from a 
very porous limestone resembling pumice- 
stone and the wells have been remarkable 
both for their rate of production and their 
ultimate yield. Certainly many wells have 
. been drilled which would produce over 
100,000 barrels of oil daily and would drain 
a very large area. It is remarkable that 
the daily production of these big wells 
shows no decreases until the invasion of 
salt water. 

“As to ultimate yield, Lord Cowdray’s 
famous Potrero del Llano well produced 
more than 100,000,000 barrels of oil while 
the Mexican Petroleum Company’s No. 7 
Juan Casiano produced some 85,000,000 
barrels. Another famous Mexican well 
was the Dos Bocas well which was never 
gotten under control—having caught fire 
when it was drilled in. The well exhausted 
itself in a couple of months but, in the 
meantime, formed a crater perhaps one- 
quarter mile across, with an area of some 
forty acres, and the well is still producing 
a couple of million barrels of hot salt water 
per day after fifteen years. At the present 
time the greater part of the developed 
field is exhausted, altho the production is 
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The wisest men that e’er you ken 
Have never deemed it treason 

To rest a bit—and jest a bit, 
And balance up their reason; 


To laugh a bit—and chaff a bit, 
And joke a bit in season. 


HEN the dull cares of business are closed behind 

office doors, you need some laughter. When the 
dishes are done and the grind of household duties is over, 
you ought to laugh. It will make to-morrow brighter, 
happier. So pack up your troubles and take a little 
journey to The Land of Make Believe. In the mellow 
glow of subdued lights let the craftsmen of the cinema 
world guide your sagging spirits back to normalcy. Rest 
—amid the enchantment of princes and potentates and 
palaces as they pass in review for you. Then let the 
cleverest jesters of newspaperdom tickle your funny bone. 
They will make merriment of the day’s dreariest news. 
They will relate the funniest anecdotes, the most humorous 
yarns, and the wittiest epigrams. And all presented in 
the one rollicking reel, ‘‘Fun from the Press.’’ Watch 
for it in your favorite motion picture theater—a new one 
every week. 
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still running at the rate of nearly 700,000 
barrels per day. When the end comes, 
however, it will come quickly. A charac- 
teristic phenomenon in Mexico is the 
existence of large seepages in the field and 
even at some distance from it. Some of 
these seepages cover several acres.” — 

Production in Russia, according to Mr. 
Sadler’s information, was about 70,000 
barrels per day during 1922 as compared 
to a normal production of 200,000 barrels. 
The utter disorganization of Russia’s oil 
industry, of which he makes mention, has 
been-shown above in citations from Russian 
sources. At the same time Mr. Sadler’s 
expert opinion on Russian oil and the Rus- 
sian oil industry is noteworthy and reads 
as follows: 

“The principal field is near the city of 
Baku, where a small area of some 5,000 
aeres has produced, up to the present, 
more than 90 per cent. of all the oil pro- 
duced in Russia and is still producing 
normally 80 per cent. of the total. These 
fields, on the shore of the Caspian, have 
probably been the most prolific in the 
world considering the area drilled. In 
one of these fields there are eighteen 
distinct oil horizons and the production 
for the 5,000 acres so far has exceeded 
500,000 barrels per acre. The oil is of 
excellent quality, especially for lubricating 
oils and is, in a measure, comparable with 
Pennsylvania oil. On the north side of 
the Caucasus Mountains, perhaps 200 
miles northwest of Baku, are the Grosny 
fields, which produce about 15 per cent. of 
the total. There is also a small production 
in the Emba region near the Ural Moun- 
tains. 

“The Russian business previous to the war 
was almost a unit in itself, as the country 
consumed practically its own production 
and was negligible from an importing and 
exporting standpoint. 

“The producing operations have been. 
primitive, due to lack of contact with 
talent from other oil-fields. While it does 
not take them a generation to drill a well 
as in China, they frequently require six 
or seven years. They start with a forty- 
two-inch hole and make slow progress. 
From a distance the fields resemble a 
pine forest. . . 

“The refining industry has attained con- 
siderable development, and the first con- 
tinuous distillation was inaugurated in 
Baku in 1881, and is still in operation. 
Also the greatest electrical plant in Europe 
is located in Baku for supplying electricity 
to the fields.”’ 

Proceeding to the Dutch East Indies, Mr. 
Sadler notes that the output of this region 
is 48,000 barrels per day, or 214 per cent. 
of the world’s production, and he adds: 

“In the Dutch East Indies the produe- 
tion has been derived principally from the 
Islands of Borneo, Sumatra and Java. It 
has been the stronghold of the Royal 
Dutch, and consists generally of narrow 
fields along sharp folds, more or less parallel 
to the mountains. The individual wells 
have been comparatively shallow with large 
production and short life. The oil has been 
extremely valuable due to the large per- 
centage of gasoline of excellent quality. 
The climate and conditions in the jungle 
have made operations very expensive, but 
the dense population has furnished an 
excellent market for the refined oil.” 

Being in the neighborhood of the Dutch 
East Indies we may parenthetically insert 


from a Netherland source a statement 
about the Royal Dutch Shell group, which 
is frequently spoken of as being owned or 
controlled by the Government of Great 
Britain or by British capital. On this 
point we read in Holland and Her Colonies, 
an organ of the Netherlands Chamber of 
Commerce (New York) that such reports 
are wrong, and have been contradicted by 
American representatives of the Royal 
Dutch Shell group, backed by statements 
of the British Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
They are also officially contradicted in 
a speech delivered before the Second Cham- 
ber of the Netherlands by that country’s 
Colonial Minister on April 26, 1921. 

Returning to the illuminating article in 
The Lamp by H. J. Sadler, we learn that 
oil production in Roumania is now slightly 
more than 20,000 barrels per day, as com- 
pared to a pre-war production of 35,000 
barrels, and he proceeds: 

“This decrease is due to the destruction 
of the fields and refineries to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the Germans dur- 
ing the war rather than to exhaustion 
and it is anticipated that the production, 
will slowly return to normal. ... 

“The production comes from narrow 
fields on anticlines in the foothills of the 
Carpathian Mountains. The crude is par- 
ticularly valuable on account of the quality 
and quantity of gasoline derived from it, 
being in this respect quite similar to the 
oil from the Dutch Indies. Seepages and 
mud voleanoes are common phenomena 
and the geology of the country is compara- 
tively simple and absolutely essential to 
successful operations. 

“Galicia stands next in importance as a 
producing country. Its present production 
is about 15,000 barrels. This production 
is also located on the outer flank of the 
Carpathian Mountains northwest of the 
Roumanian fields. The Galician fields 
have been generally divided into Western, 
Central and Eastern Galicia. In Western 
Galicia the wells were small and are now, 
to a great extent, exhausted. Central 
Galicia includes the Boryslaw-Tustano- 
wice field which furnished 95 per cent. of 
Galician production, while Eastern Galicia 
up to the present has shown only small 
fields and has been little worked. 

“The Peruvian production has now 
reached a figure of more than 11,000 bar- 
rels, according to last reports. During the 
“year just past the average was slightly 
under 8,000 barrels. The production comes 
from some 1,400 wells. The drilling is 
done with cable tools, with which the Peru- 
vian drillers have become very proficient. 

“The Japanese production has not re- 
sponded to great efforts to increase it 
beyond 5,000 or 6,000 barrels per day. 
The Standard Oil Company drilled a 
number of wells in Japan prior to 1907, as 
T remember it, but having met with little 
suecess they sold their interest and retired 
from the field. 

“The Trinidad production is also slightly 
under 6,000 barrels per day, and started 
from operations around the famous Trini- 
dad pitch lake, which is the largest seepage 
in the world. The operations have been 
limited by law to English companies. 
The territory now included as prospective 
producing territory is a considerable part 
of the south end of the island. Producers 
have encountered much difficulty due to 
the tendency of the wells to make mud, and 
the average production is not great, altho 
some of the wells start off at 25,000 to 
30,000 barrels per day. 

“The Argentine production, is now 
around 5,000 barrels per day, from the 
field at Commodoro Rivadavia where the 
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Four Ports to Paradise 


You can travel in luxury any time 
you wish to the isles of your dreams: 
Hawa. Ample accommodations 
on splendid liners now make it pos- 
sible for you to sail direct from any 
one of the four Pacific Coast sea- 
ports named below, to a land where 
the great out-of-doors is yours 365 
days in the year, 


Hawaii lies 2100 miles south and 
west from the Pacific Coast of the 
United States. The voyage, of about 
six days over calm, sunny seas, is 
one of unusual enjoyment. 


Consult your nearest railway, steam- 
ship or other travel agency, or 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
529 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


P. O. Box 2120, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S. A. 
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The Correct type of. 
| Tooth Brush — | 


As evolved by modern experts and 
adopted by modern authorities 


A world-wide crusade is being conducted for 
better tooth protection. This new-type brush is 
a vital factor in it. 

It is made to the specifications agreed on by 
leading dental authorities. Dentists in general, 
the world over, now advocate this type. 

It does more than remove food debris. It at- 
tacks the coats, the cause of most tooth troubles. 
It is adapted to the rolling method, now generally 
advised. One should always brush from the 


gums toward the tooth points. 

Its correct separations let the bristles penetrate between 
the teeth. Its correct shape adapts the brush to all tooth 
surfaces, to combat film, tartar and other deposits. Its 
use massages the gums—a great factor in dental hygiene. 

Careful people everywhere, under dental advice, are 
adopting this type of brush. Is is known as the Decoater. 


Pocket Style 
The Decoater also comes in this pocket style. Thus 
travelers, motorists and others may always have a well- 
kept tooth brush with them. MBut the time is coming 
when all careful people will carry a pocket brush. 


Folds into a case like this 

Wherever you are, teeth should be brushed imme- 
diately after meals. With people who eat away from 
home, this is the only way. 

With the pocket style the handle-case is permanent. 
You simply buy refills as the brushes wear out. It fit 
the vest pocket or a woman’s bag. 

Deccater Brushes cost 50c; Pocket Style, $1; 
Refills for Pocket Style, 50c. 

Most druggists now sell them. If you fail to find them, remit to us, 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Decoater Tooth Brush Dept. 

1104 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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For Bowlers 


Keep New-Skin on hand and 
apply it before you start to 
bowl. Protectthumb and finger- 
tips with its tough, elastic film. 


No blisters, no sore spots mar 
-your enjoyment when New- 
Skin takes the rubs. It allows 
perfect freedom of joints and 
knuckles—helps your score. 


15c. and 30c. At all Druggists 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORE TORONTO LONDON 


“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 


As Traveling Companions 


INDESTRUCTO 


TRUNKS 
Are Incomparable 


BETTER FLOORS AT LOW COST 


For New or Old Rooms 

EVERLASBESTOS makes a wonderfully attractive and sanitary 

floor for kitchens, bathrooms, enclosed porches, in homes; 
for stores or offices; in factories and public buildings. 
Its smooth surface covers an entire room without joints to gather 
dust or germs. Corners rounded, easily cleaned. Dirt does not 
cling toit, It is silent and comfortable to walk upon. Wears a 
>. lifetime, yet low in cost, 
Binds solidly to any foundation, _Everlasbes- 
tos methods of laying insure 100% satis- 
faction, in new building or alteration. Write 
for literature and free sample, 


Everlasbestos Flooring Co. 
Dept. LA 95 North St., Rochcster, N.Y. 
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Milkmaids of Insect Land 


not only milk their “‘cows."’ but nurse them. Insect 
Land also hasits tailors, carpenters, bricklayers, under- 
takers, etc. Wm. J. C.axton's great illustrated book— 


“INSECT WORKERS” 


tells you about these industrious little creatures. You 
will be positively amazed when you read it. It is authori- 
tative and interesting. Illustrations from photographs 
—some in colors. 

r6mo. Cloth, 75¢, net. 83¢, postpaid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITALIZATION 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D, 

Tells you how to use the comma, the semi-colon, the 
colon, the period. Quotes rules for compounding English 
words. Gives list of words that should be capitalized. 
Describes forms of address in writing letters to distin- 
guished persons. A modern reference book for everybody. 


Size 64 in. long: 314 in. wide. Cloth. 35 cents, postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N.V. 


THE WORLD RACE FOR OIL 


Continued 


Government has been the principal opera- 
tor for the last eight years. About 130 
wells have been drilled almost without a 
failure. The field is located near the south- 
ern extremity of South America in a prac- 
tically desert area. 

“The Egyptian production, which 
amounts to some 3,000 barrels per day, is 
on the west shore of the Red Sea, having 
first attracted attention as a serious pros- 
pective area in 1909 or 1910. The orig- 
inal field was at Gemsah Point, but was 
disappointing due to the wells rapidly 
going to salt water. when allowed to flow. 
The Royal Dutch, who bought the prop- 
erty eventually, developed a small pro- 
duction from some twenty wells at a point 
known as Hurgadan, about sixty miles 
south of the original field, where they now 
produce about 3,000 barrels per day.”’ 

Approaching the production of oil in the 
United States, Mr. Sadler remarks: 

‘A eomparison might serve to impress 
the magnitude of producing operations in 
this country which has, for the last decade, 
maintained about two-thirds of the world’s 
production. The annual drilling of 32,000 
wells together with the acquisition of leases 
and the expense of lifting in the past year 
probably amounts to $1,000,000,000 or 
one-third of the budget of the United States 
Government. 

‘“We have some 10,000,000 automobiles 
in the United States, about 85 per cent. of 
all the automobiles in the world, so that we 
should be particularly interested in seeing 
that the increasing quantities of oil neces- 
sary for these motors is forthcoming. It is 
quite evident that, regardless of temporary 
conditions, the time is not distant when 
all the oil we can produce will be necessary 
to supply legitimate domestic needs. 

““We have just passed a year where the 
available production has been more than 
sufficient to meet the demand, and we 
should look seriously on the waste resulting 
from that condition. A flood of oil has 
been thrown on the market which could 
only be sold at a sacrifice in price. This 
sacrifice in price, however, is even less im- 
portant than the diversion of the oil from 
its most useful channels. I refer particu- 
larly to the use of fuel oil in competition 
with coal. Modern refining methods have 
made possible the conversion of the greater 
part of such fuel oil into gasoline or gas oil 
for use in internal combustion engines or 
the enrichment of water-gas for domestic 
purposes. The oil employed in the com- 
bustion engine develops about three times 
the power which it would develop as fuel oil 
under a boiler, and the waste seems unpar- 
donable in view of the inevitable demands 
of the future. Furthermore, this waste 
only takes place when the quantities pro- 
duced are in excess of the demand and the 
ability of the industry to finance and store 
against future requirements.” 


CoNCLUSION 


The growth of the oil industry is ‘‘a 


re-creation rather than an_ evolution,” 
according to A. C. Bedford, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), and he explains 
the remark by saying that we shall under- 
stand this re-creation since about 1906, 
if we consider what the present status of 
the industry would be had kerosene re- 
mained the principal product, for— 

‘In 1906 the petroleum industry, with 
combined assets not exceeding three 
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15 Minutes’ 
Pleasant 
Reading 

Daily Will 
Give You 

a 
Mastery 
of Speech 


EN HAVE RISEN to great business, professional, 
and political heights on the ladder of well-chosen 
English words rightly used. 


Grenville Kleiser, world-famous speech specialist, has 
just completed his greatest work, embodying the ripest 
fruits of his experience and the richest products of his 
years of studying and teaching English. 


It is published in ten NEW, handy, cloth-bound 
volumes which teach the whole art of public speaking. 
Each book deals with a particular phase of the subject. 
These new volumes are: 


(1) Word-Power: How to Develop It 


Shews the way to the acquisition of that varied and 
well-chosen vocabulary which is the only basis for really 
successful public speaking. Exvlains how to develop 
power and teaches the secret of platform confidence 


(2) How to Speak Without Notes 


Furnishes concise directions for extempore speak- 
fng, describes the main divisions of a speech, gives 
rules for clear expression and hints on gesture, de- 
scribes valuable voice-building exercises and gives short 
model passages. 


(3) How to Sell Through Speech 


Practical talks to the salesman, the lawyer, the 
preacher and others; in a word, to everyone who has 
something to sell, be it merchandise, talent, skill, ex- 
perience, or service. 


(4) Christ: The Master Speaker 


Supplies a number of quotations, which are unique 
examples of the best and simplest of speaking styles, 
and adds short articles on Christ as an orator by lead- 
ing authorities on public speaking. 


(5) Successful Methods of Public Speaking 


Gives the success factors of platform speaking; 
emphasizing the power of personality and sincerity. 
Affords numerous model speeches for study and de- 
scribes briefly the method and style of various well- 
known speakers. 


(6) The Training of a Public Speaker 


An abridged and modernized version of Quintilian’s 
celebrated work on oratory, so arranged as to be read 
and studied with the greatest possible benefit by the 
modern student of the art of public speaking. 


(7) Impromptu Speeches: How'to Make Them 


Teaches the would-be public speaker how to think 
on his feet and how to acquire the ease and self-con- 
fidence characteristic of the best impromptu speakers 
—dqualities more often acquired than innate. 


(8) Vital English for Speakers and Writers 


Discusses the right use of words, discriminative 
choice of expression, the making of telling phrases 
and the cultivation of a clear and forceful style. 
Provides the key to fluent delivery and illuminating 
argument. 


(9) Model Speeches for Practise 


Contains a varied assortment of successful speeches 
by eminent speakers, thus making familiar the best 
examples and the special treatments demanded by 
differing material. Fits you to meet any occasion. 


(10) Something to Say—How to Say It 


Teaches how to prepare your material. Tel! 
how to influence men, how to condense lice oes 
secure proportion, and how to make an effective 
political speech. 
At all bookstores or from the publishers, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. Order 


by Number, Using Coupon below 


Each $735 or the ten volumes, 
=r . : 
Only carriage prepaid, $12.50. 
GENTLEMEN:—Herewith is $ for which send 
me, carriage prepaid, Kleiser’s Pocket Guides to Public 
Speaking, 
L.D.-1-20-23 
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quarters of a billion douars, ex.sted primarily 


to supply the world with 33,000,000 bar- 


we” 


rels, 42 gallons to the barrel, of kerosene, 
principally for use in kerosene lamps, 
which lamps themselves represented an 
investment by the public of a few million 
dollars. Suppose that there had been no 
internal combustion engine, no motor car, 
no motor launch, no airplane. The petro- 
leum industry would be still practically in 
the kerosene business. 

“In the year 1921 it produced 46,312,000 
barrels of kerosene, which was sufficient 
for all needs, so that if the industry had 
been called upon only to increase its facili- 
ties and its output to supply the kerosene 
market it would have been but a turbid 
backwater in the rushing flood of American 
commerce. 

“Instead of that, what happened? The 
petroleum industry of the gasoline age 
is no more the petroleum industry of 
the kerosene age than the great automo- 
bile industry of this country is the multi- 
plication of the old village wheelwright, 
laboriously fashioning a democrat wagon. 
In 1922 the petroleum industry, with com- 
bined assets ten times those of 1906 existed 
primarily to supply the world with ap- 
proximately 150,000,000 barrels of gaso- 
line per annum largely for use in motor 
vehicles, representing an investment of 
between ten and twelve billion dollars. In 
reality a new business has been born in the 
period referred to, the capital and facili- 
ties required for which have been such as 
to furnish no adequate comparison with 
the capital and facilities required for the 
old industry. 

Mr. Bedford’s review of the re-creation 
of the oil industry was made in an address 
delivered before the American Petroleum 
Institute at St. Louis and in it he argued 
that ‘‘with all this expansion the oil 
industry remains essentially a free in- 
dustry.” Its very nature, he tells us, 
prevents monopolization or group con- 
trol, for “‘no man knows to-day where 
oil will be found to-morrow or in what 
quantity”? and “‘no man or group of men 
ean restrain another from seeking oil in 
the earth, nor having found it, can they 
restrict or augment its flow.”’ He advises 
us further that: 

“The expansion has come about, not 
through excessive profits, but because of 
the production and the application to a 


myriad of new uses, of the petroleum 


deposits of this and other countries. Last 
year the United States supplied 62 per 
cent. of the world’s production of crude 
petroleum, and by importing an additional 
17 per cent. principally from. Mexico, it met 


not only the enormous domestic demand for 


refined products but it exported 2,425,000,- 
000 gallons of refined mineral oils, 372,- 
000,000 gallons of crude, and 226,000,000 


pounds of paraffine wax, in addition to a: 


vast amount of minor products. Ap- 
proximately 58 per cent. of the world’s 
requirement of mineral oils was provided 
by this industry. 

“The industry has flourished because 
conditions of free competition have ob- 
tained, and because it has experienced a 
long period of almost uninterrupted and 
unexampled gréwth in the markets for 
petroleum products. 

“How long will this period of expansion 
continue? Icannot prophesy, but one thing 
is fairly certain, and that is that when the 
demands of the consuming markets of the 
world become reasonably stable the profits 
of the transportation, refining and market- 
ing of petroleum products will tend from 
the sheer force of this competition to 
become still smaller and smaller.” 
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Throat specialists everywhere 
g recognize the efficacy 
of Formamint 


Guard against infection 


Make this tablet your constant companion 


re 
: i : 
Public health authorities 


recognize the germ-killing 
properties of Formamint 


Special metal pocket-carrier containing 10 Formamint tablets 
mailed on receipt of 4 cents in stamps or coin. 


Bauer Chemical Company, 117 W. 18th St., New York, N.Y. 


RY as we may, we cannot escape the germs 
of infection. They are about us everywhere 
we go. 


Science tells us that they first lodge in the 
soft linings of the throat. 


So it is there we must destroy them in order 
to avoid infection. Hence, the vital importance 
of the most careful throat hygiene. 


Formamint, the germ-killing throat tablet, 
makes throat hygiene easy and pleasant. Little 
tablets, scientifically compounded, dissolving in 
the mouth, release a powerful, yet harmless 
germicide which mixes with the saliva and thus 
penetrates into every fold, nook and crevice of 
the mouth and throat, searching out and destroy- 
ing germs so they can no longer be a menace. 


Use Formamint steadily as a protection against 
infection. Use it whenever your throat feels 
irritated or scratchy. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


Formamint is our Trademark—It identifies our product 


Send for generous trial tube 
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AN INVESTMENT 
in a growing busi- 
ness supplying necessary 
services to 600 communities 
with a population of over 
2,300,000, 


The operated utilities of Standard 
/Gas & Electric Company manu- 
facture and distribute electricity 
and gas. Demand for these serv- 
ices has developed steadily and the 
kilowatt hour output hasmultiplied 
more than three times in the past 
ten years. Alarge part of this out- 
put is hydro-electric power. 


!///| Concentrated production in large 
i plants, standardized manufactur- 
I//// ing practices, monopoly method, of 
| distribution and specialized, highly 


! efficient management make possi- 
| j/ ble low unit selling prices and the 
\J/ increase of net earnings of the oper- 
uj? ated utilities from $6,029,584 in 
1912 to $13,641,314 for the 12 
months ended November 30, 1922. 


Cumulative 
% Preferred Stock 
Standard Gas 
and Electric Co. 


Par Value $50 Non-Callable 


Listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange 
Price at the market to yield over 8.00% 


A well protected, non-callable 8% invest- 
ment supported by a business with over 
525,000customersis exceptionally attractive, 
both for high current returns and for possi- 
bilities of increase in value. 


You can purchase this 8% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock by mail, safely and con- 
veniently, either for cash or by our 
monthly investment plan. 

All facts regarding this large or ganization—tts 


progress, stability and earnings—are available 
to investors tn tis 50-page certified annual report. 


Write for “Foundation Investments” 
and Circular BP139 


H.M.Byllesby 


and Company, Inc. 
Investment Securities 


111 Broadway 208S.LaSalleSt. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
14 State Street McKnight Building 
BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS 


Turk’s Head Bldg. 2nd Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE NEW HAVEN 


Dime Bank Building 
DETROIT 


————— = 
A new circular describing 22 

1923 Eee Oe te ie selected 
99 || for stability plus better than 
Investments ordinary return, on request. 
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HOW BUSINESS “CAME BACK” IN 1922 


INCE 1922 was ‘‘the renaissance of 
prosperity”? it is interesting to note 
the precise advance recorded in leading 
departments of industrial activity. A com- 
plete statistical summary of the showing of 
1922 can not appear here for lack of space, 


and the general advance was discust at | 


some length in the leading article of our last 
week’s issue. It will, however, prove help- 
ful to note certain outstanding facts and 
figures as presented by two leading authori- 
ties. According to figures compiled by the 
Department of Commerce from Census 
Bureau reports, the total production of 
manufactured commodities in this country 
in 1922 was about 50 per cent. greater than 
in 1921. Further information is succinctly 
conveyed in Commerce Reports: 


Textile mills were about 20 per cent. 
more active than in 1921, the iron and steel 
industry increased its output from 60 to 70 
per cent. over 1921, nonferrous metals 
from 50 to 95 per cent., petroleum 15 per 
cent., coke 40 per cent., paper 20 to 30 
per cent., rubber 40 per cent., automobiles 
50 per cent., building construction 50 per 
cent., lumber 35 per cent., brick 50 per 
cent., cement 15 per cent., leather 20 per 
cent., sugar 45 per cent., and meats about 
5 per cent. Agricultural receipts were in 
general higher than in 1921. The only 
declines of outstanding importance were 7 
per cent. in bituminous coal and 47 per 
cent. in anthracite. 

The increase in production and the re- 
duction in immigration improved the labor 
situation from a large surplus of labor at 
the end of 1921 to a point where shortages 
oceur, while unemployment is almost elimi- 
nated. Transportation conditions changed 
from a huge surplus of idle freight cars toa 
considerable shortage, car loadings being 
11 per cent. greater than in 1921. 

Prices to the farmer increased about 17 
per cent. during the year; wholesale prices 
advanced 10 per cent.; retail food prices 
declined 5 percent. This gives the farmer 
a greater purchasing power and narrows the 
margin between wholesaler and retailer. 

The volume of trade was considerably 
heavier than in 1921. Sales of mail-order 
houses increased 6 per cent., and chain 
stores, 13 per cent. Debits and bank clear- 
ings also show about this same relation. 


The soundness of business growth in 
1922, comments The Wall Street Journal, 
was proved by the fact that ‘three blows 
on the head of business—textile, coal and 
rail shop strikes—could not halt its im- 
petus.” The Wall Street Journal notes 
the increased activity in iron and steel: 


Tron and steel were again barometric, 
reflecting the expansion in demand and 
output. In both pig-iron and finished steel 
the year came near doubling the lean show- 
ing of 1921. From the July low of 1921 
monthly iron output was more than tripled 
in the late months of 1922. From an operat- 
ing rate of 30 per cent. under coal strike 
adversity, the steel industry recovered to 
nearly 85 per cent. as the year went out. 


The remarkable building boom, one of 
the features of the year, contributed to this 
steel expansion. With a total of $3,333,- 
000,000 for 27 States, accounting for 75 per 
cent. of the country’s total, there was a 
gain of a full billion over last year. 

The crops averaged well in aggregate 
output, tho growers have not been 
satisfied with market price returns. Cot- 
{on, rising toward 28 cents, was an excep- 
tion on this secore—to those who had it to 
sell in quantity. Less than 10,000,000 
bales spells close to world shortage. 


A glance over The Wall Street Journal’s 
complete statistical record for three years 
shows in almost every case a rebound from 
the 1921 depression mark, so that 1922 
totals compare favorably with those of 
1920. In automobile production our fac- 
tories turned out a third more ears in 1922 
than in 1921, which is a considerable ad- 
vance over 1920. The stock market was 
much busier last year than it was either of 
the two previous years, having had 116 
‘“‘million-share” days as against 17 in 1921 
and 86 in 1920. Our production of petro- 
leum and gasoline, has shown a steady 
progress during the last three years. The 
sales in Woolworth’s five and ten cent 
stores have also increased each year. 
Turning to our foreign trade, we find a 
decided decrease in exports, and _ less 
change in imports, the figures being set 
down as follows: 


1922 1921 1920 
Exports ...... $3,860,000,000 $3,485,031,356 $8.228,016.307 
Imports... <2. 2,935,000,000  2,509,147,570 —5,278.481,490 


Cur imports of gold dropt greatly 
during the last year, falling from around 
$700,000,000 in 1921 to $270,000,000 in 
1922. The extent of deflation is indicated 
by the reduction of the amount of money 
in circulation in this country from more 
than $6,000,000,000 in 1920 to $5,775,400,- 
315 in 1921 and $4,616,508,059 in 1922. 
One unfavorable feature of 1922 was the 
great increase in business failures; whereas 
there were less than 9,000 reported in 1920, 
there were 19,652 in 1921 and 23,595 in 
1922. But the total of liabilities for 1922 
was a trifle less than for 1921. 

A word more might be said about the 
farmers: 1922 crops, according to Mr. 
Snow of the Bartlett-Frazier Company of 
Chicago, were worth $7,572,890,000 as 
against a 1921 value of $5,729,912,000; 
if we add values of live-stock husbandry, 
ete., it brings the increase of farm income 
up to three billions. Secretary of Agri- 
eulture Wallace says this ‘‘will certainly 
mean. better times on the farm,’ but The 
Ohio Farmer (Cleveland) remarks that the 
leveling process between the farmers’ 
buying dollar and his selling dollar has 
“still some distance to go before it is com- 
plete and the year’s operations will show 
a profit.” 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


January 4.—The Premiers conferring in 


Paris on reparations fail to agree, the 
Conference comes to an end, and the 
French Government begins prepara- 
tions for its threatened invasion of the 
Ruhr district. : 


January 5.—France is assured of Belgian 


and Italian cooperation in its movement 
to force reparations payments from 
Germany. 


The Italian Cabinet approves the bill 


fixing the period of military service at 
eighteen months. 


Twelve people are killed and forty are in- 


jured in an explosion of old shells at 
Sofia, Bulgaria. 


January 6.—Riza Nur Bey, Turkish dele- 


gate to the Lausanne Conference on the 
Near East, refuses to listen to further 
Allied pleas for an Armenian home, and 
walks out of the meeting. 


January 7.—The French Government or- 


ders the French troops on the Rhine to 
remain in their quarters whenever dan- 
ger of a clash with the Germans appears. 


The Russian delegation at the Lausanne 


Conference on the Near East announces 
that it will refuse to subscribe to any 
settlement of the problem of the Straits 
on which it is not first consulted. 


January 8.—Five soldiers, convicted of 


desertion from the National Army and 
treason, are executed in Dublin by order 
of the Irish Free State Government. 


January 9.—The Reparations Commission, 


with Great Britain dissenting, declares 
Germany in voluntary default on the 
1922 coal deliveries, and French military 
authorities prepare to enter the Ruhr 
district. Roland Boyden, American ob- 
server at the Reparations Commission, 
is reported to have criticized the work- 
ing of the Versailles Treaty and to have 
suggested that it be revised as soon as 
possible in order to aid Europe toward 
an economic revival. 


French caterpillar automobiles finish their 


journey across the Sahara Desert from 
Tugurt, in Algeria, to Timbuctoo, in 
French West Africa, a distance of 2,000 
miles, making the trip in twenty-one 
days. 


DOMESTIC 


January 3.—Senator Robinson, of Arkan- 


sas, introduces a resolution authorizing 
the President to appoint an official 
member on the Allied Reparations 
Commission. 


In a decision dissolving the Gypsum 


Industries Association, handed down 
by a New York Federal District Court, 
price-fixing trade associations are de- 
elared unlawful under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. 


President Harding vetoes the Bursum Bill 


to provide pension increases for Civil 
and Mexican War pensioners, saying 
it would cost the Government $108,000,- 
000 annually and set a precedent entail- 
ing pension obligations of $50,000,000,- 
000 within the next fifty years. 


John Hays Hammond, chairman of the 


United States Coal Commission, warns 
the bituminous mine owners and union 
officials in conference at Chicago that 
if they fail to reach an agreement on a 
wage scale the Federal Government 
will be compelled to. outline a plan 
which both sides will have to follow. 


President Harding notifies the Senate 


that Great Britain, Japan and China 


om 
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Put Sound Values 
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in your Safe Deposit Box 


HEN YOU INVEST in high-grade bonds 

of great railway lines, you are loaning money 
to one of the moving forces of civilized life—your 
country’s transportation. 


Your bond is secured by such valuable proper- 
ties as rights of way, tracks, locomotives, cars and 
terminals. 


The National City Company carefully studies 
the underlying values of every bond it offers. 
The results of these studies will be put before you 
gladly by National City Company representatives 
in more than 50 leading cities. 


Our broad range Monthly List of well secured 
bonds will be mailed promptly upon request. 


2 BUILDING 


Vew yoR 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 5O leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 


A RE DEE ELE RTL TA EATS EEE OL RTA NE 
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Reman 
Lee 


10-Year 
Guarantee 


PRICES SLASHED! 


Famous No. 10 Remington 


Our 1923 inventory-sale of Famous No.10 Remingtons is 
the greatest money-saving offer we have ever made. 
Think of it—a late model No. 10 Remington, sold by the 
manufacturers for $100, now yours. completely rebuilt 
and refinished like new, for almost half. If you ever want 
toown areal high-grade typewriter, here’s your chance. 


9 

Famous No.10/$2 And It’s YOURS 
REMINGTON Only $2, end the coupon below brings 
< is superb typewriter for 10-days 
Standard Universal) free trial. You can keep or return 
characters. Visible the machine just as you yourself decide. 
writer, ErOnaGlas if yeu ergieeownced pbae eee a the 
ribbon, back spacer, ie cecnayets eee perineeT ae heard of 
+ | simply pay balance of $57.60 in small easy 

payments, $4.80 month, less than 16c day. 


A Year to Pay 0 Liberal’ Year 


Fill out and mail the coupon NOW. a 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE Dept. 1-15 
177 N. State St., Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen—Ship at once a Famous No. 10 Remington for which 
I enclose $2 deposit. I am to have 10 days free trial. If I keep it 
I will pay the balance of $57.60 in small monthly payments of 
-80 per month, the title to remain with you until fully paid for. 


Name 


Address. 


Hou Fireless Cooker 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 
New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75 % fuel cost 


Bakes,roasts, boils, stews, fries,ioasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts elec- 
tricity off automatically. Attaches 
to any electric socket. No special 
wiring. Write for FREE Home 
Science Cook Book, 30-day FREE 
trial offerand direct factory prices. 
Vv'M. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 30 


Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 


Is This Your Idea 
of Florida? 


A little piece of land near the water, a boat, 
a garden, some strawberry plants, and perhaps 
a few chickens; a vine-covered cottage among your 
own orange and grapefruit trees; fish and oysters in 
abundance; plenty of quail and game—a simple, 
natural, wholesome life in the open the year round 
—Home, Health and Contentment. All this is 
within your reach at modest outlay in this beautiful 
land of sunshine and roses. We are on the Gulf 
and a navigable river, also on the Dixie Highway. 
Here we have the freedom, comfort and economy 
of country life, yet are within easy access of the big 
cities and resort centers—Tampa, 36 miles; Tarpon 
Springs, 8 miles; Clearwater, 24 miles; St. Peters- 
burg, 48 miles. Our community is new and prices 
have not gone sky-high; living expenses are moder- 
ate. Over 200 Northern families already here. 
They like it—perhaps you will. May we send 
complete information? BOARD OF TRADE, 
Box 502, New Port Richey, Fla. 

BOOKLET FREE 


PATENTS HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer,624 FSt.,Washington,D.C. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 

By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. A study into 
the mysteries of the mind and their relation to physical 
and psychical life, containing the latest scientific re- 
search on this topic. 8vo, Cloth, 451 pages. $2.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE AND THE 
HEALTH OF THE WHOLE MAN 


See The Homiletic Review for February 
30 Cents a Copy $3.00 a Year 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Continued 


have ratified the. treaties which they 
entered at the Washington Disarma- 
ment Conference. 


January 4.—Operators and union miners 
in the bituminous field fail in their 
conference at Chicago to reach an 
agreement on a wage scale to take 
the place of the one which expires 


March 31. 


Two white men and four negroes are killed 
and four white men are wounded in a 
race riot precipitated at Rosewood, 
Florida, by an attack on a white woman 
by a negro. 

January 5.—Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon urges that Congress pass the 
Administration measure for a constitu- 
tional amendment barring further issues 
of tax-exempt securities. 


The inquiry into the kidnaping and mur- 
der of Watt Daniel and T. F. Richards, 
alleged to have been committed by the 
Ku Klux Klan, begins in the criminal 
court at Bastrop, Louisiana. 


January 6.—By a vote of 57 to 6 the Senate 
adopts the amended resolution of 
Senator Reed of Missouri favoring the 
immediate withdrawal of the American 
troops stationed on the Rhine. 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover declines 
President Harding’s offer to appoint him 
Secretary of the Interior, in succession 
to Secretary Fall, who retires on 
March 4. 


Representative Upshaw of Georgia intro- 
duces a bill making the purchaser of 
illicit liquor equally guilty with the 
vendor. 


January 7.—Twelve houses, all that re- 
mained of the negro section of Rose- 
wood, Florida, following the race riot 
of January 4, are fired by white men 
and destroyed. 


January 8.—The British Debt Commission 
begins its negotiations with the Trea- 
sury Department for the payment of the 
$4,000,000,000 which Great Britain 
owes to the United States. Chancellor 
Baldwin, head of the British Commis- 
sion, asks for a ‘“‘square deal”’ that will 
secure for America ‘‘the repayment to 
the last cent.” 


January 9.—Secretary of State Hughes 
says that he communicated his plan for 
an international commission of finan- 
ciers to consider the problem of rep- 
arations directly to Ambassador 
Jusserand, who is understood to have 
transmitted it to his Government. The 
French Government has announced 
that it was unaware of Secretary 
Hughes’s proposal. Secretary Hughes 
also states that the attitude of the 
American Government toward forcibly 
obtaining reparatioas from Germany 
is well understood. 


It is officially announced at the White 
House that President Harding will 
recommend to Congress legislation 
modifying the terms of the existing law 
with respect to the funding of the 
foreign debt. 


Dismissal of the impeachment charges 
brought against Attorney - General 
Daugherty by Representative Keller, 
of Minnesota, is recommended to the 
House in a resolution adopted by the 
judiciary committee by a vote of 12 
to 2. The committee also says that 
the House has the power to punish 
Representative Keller for his refusal 
to obey a subpena issued for him after 
his withdrawal from the case. 


Hears 
Honolulu- 
Hawaii 


The remarkable re- 
sults achieved with : 
Crosley Radio In- ; 3 
struments are equaled only-by_ thei excep- 
tionally low cost. A man in Sebring, Fla., 
using a Model X Crosley Instrument—price 
only $55 for this four-tube set—writes: We 
are receiving from all standard stations north, 
east and west—from Winnipeg, New York 
City, Seattle, and one night received three se- 
lections from K.D.Y.X. at Honolulu, Ha- 
waii.’’ From our one-tube regenerative receiver 
at $16.00 made for us under license under 
Armstrong Patent No. 1,113,149 to our 
beautiful console Model XXV at $150, Cros- 
ley Instruments offer the highest efficiency at 
the lowest cost. Storage batteries unneces- 


sary. 

Lies In On A Crosley and Be Convinced. 

Sold by Dealers and Jobbers Everywhere. 
Write for this free Catalog. 


THE CROSLEY MFG. CO. 
1343 Alfred St., Cincinnati, O. 


* 


Better Cost Less 


THE MARK oF A GOOD MOWER 


The new W MD Ask your . 
STAYTITE Hardware Dealer 
handle identifies - or Seedsman 
Pennsylvania Sor the mower 
Quality Mowers of longest life 


We 


Ci FOR / MEN OF BRAINS 


have a_ business-profes- 


-MADE AT KEY WEST— 
YOU CAN econ ee 


A New system of foot correction: readily learned by 
anyone at home inafew weeks. Easy terms for training, 
openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to, 
No capital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting, 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
EOIN 


Beforeand After Baby Comes 


Dr. Louis Fischer, one of the most, eminent 
child specialists, who for years has taught moth- 
ers how to rear healthy babies, now offers scien- 
tific instruction on caring for the child before birth 
to insure its being born healthy. This vitally im- 
portant phase of baby life is interestingly presented 
in the new, completely revised edition of Dr. Fischer's 
valuable handbook for mothers and nurses—the 


flealth-Care of the Baby | 


This is the thirteenth edition—the 165th thou- 
sand—of Dr. Fischer’s famous book, and besides 
prenatal matter, the author gives the latest scien- 
tific information on infant care. Covers nursing, 
bathing, training, teething, general feeding, special 
feeding during the diarrheal period, weaning, cloth- 
ing, treating ears and eyes, accidents and ordinary 
illnesses, contagious diseases and fevers, how to 
modify scanty breast milk, caloric requirements of 
the infant, suggestions for treating sensitive and 
catarrhal children, information on vitamines, ete. 

Dr. Fischer, now medical director of New York 
Infantorium, was formerly instructor in children’s 
diseases at the New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital, and his newly revised book 
will prove even a better. guide to mothers and 
Prospective mothers than the twelve editions that 
preceded it. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth. 230 pages, $1, net: postpaid, $1.08. 
= Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct fise of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
fi will be taken of anonymous communications, 


“M. 8. 8.,"" El Reno, Okl a.—‘‘ Please explain 
the term problem novel.” ‘ 


The problem novel is one which centers about 


_ one of the great problems of the day, in morals, 


ethics, and the like, as the question of divorce. 
It is in no way different from other forms of 
fiction save that it usually is written to point a 


‘moral of some sort or to uphold a certain view- 


point. 


“W. I._C.,'’ Lawrence, Mass.—'‘'Can you tell 
me why Massachusetts is referred to as the Old 


: Bay State?’’ 


o 


The State of Massachusetts derives its appella- 
tion of ‘‘Old Bay State’’ from the original name 
of the colony, Massachusetts Bay Colony. Hence 
among the New England people it was usually 
called the Bay State, and its men, the Bay men. 


“©. E. T.,” Middletown, N. Y.—‘'Please tell 
dhe mint-marks are used in the United 
ates.’ 


The following mint-marks are used in the 
United States: Coins minted at Philadelphia, 
Pa., have no mint-mark; those minted at Dah- 
lonega, Ga., and Denver, Colo., have a D; those 
from New Orleans, La., an O; those from San 
Francisco, Calif., an S; those from Carson City, 
Nev., C. C., and those from Charlotte, N. C., C. 


“J. O. C.,”” Lake Beulah, Wis.—The Lexicog- 


-rapher has received from Howard K. James, 


Oakland, Calif., the following communication 
concerning the Pilgrim Fathers who sailed in the 
Mayflower: 


“Of the 104 passengers, 54 had no living de- 
scendants. ‘The remaining 50—since some were 
wives or children, and in two instances were the 
only children of their respective parents and 
themselves married passengers—can all be 
eevped under the following 23 heads of families: 

Jo. Alden, Isaac Allerton, John Billington, 
William Bradford, William Brewster, Peter 
Brown, James Chilton, Francis Cooke, Edward 
Doty, Francis Eaton, Edward Fuller, Samuel 
Fuller, Stephen Hopkins, John Howland, Richard 
More, Degory Priest, Thomas Rogers, Henry 
Samson, George Soule, Miles Standish, Richard 
Warren, William White, Edward Winslow. 

“It will be noted that three of the above did 
not sign the compact, they being on shore at the 
“time.”’ 


“J. H. S.,’’ Portland, Ore.—‘' For spring we 
have vernal, for winter, boreal, and for fall, 
autumnal. What is the corresponding word for 
summer? ”’ 


The adjectives pertaining to the four seasons 
are: Spring, vernal; summer, estival; fall, autumnal; 
winter, hiemal or hibernal. 


“HA. R. T.,’’ Chicago, Ill.—‘‘I am unable to 
understand the exact shades of difference of 
meaning between the two words plebiscite and 
referendum in a political sense. Are they inter- 
changeable or is there a practical difference? 


-For example, could a popular referendum (by 


ballot) on national legislation be termed a plebis- 
cite? Or is a plebiscite only an expression of 
popular choice without legal consequence? Does 
a_ plebiscite imply balloting, or has it been em- 
ployed in European countries with some other 
medium of expression? oie 

The word plebiscite is derived from the Latin 
plebs, common people, plus scitum, decree, from 
scio, know. The word referendum comes from the 
Latin refero, from re-, back, plus fero, bear. 

A referendum differs from a plebiscite in that 
it is a proposed public measure or law that has 
been acted favorably upon by the people's repre- 
sentatives in legislature or convention, and is re- 


- ferred to the people themselves for ratification 


or rejection. 
A plebiscite is a vote of the whole people irrespec- 


’ tive of any action by the people's representatives 
_ in a legislature. In ancient Roman history, a 


plebiscitum was enacted by vote of the common 
people in an assembly presided over by a tribune. 
_ A popular referendum could not be termed a 
plebiscite because a referendum, as explained 
above, is a referring to the people of something 
that has already been passed upon by the people's 
representatives. 

As you will see from the foregoing, a plebiscite 
is a vote; therefore, it implies balloting. 
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Financing the Growth 


of the New YorRK CENTRAL 


S the main railroad artery through the heart of in- 

dustrial America, the New York Central Lines 

must continuously expand their facilities to keep pace 
with the ever-increasing demand for transportation. 


Year after year, in times of nation-wide business de- 
pression and through the critical period of the world 
war, as well as in good times, the New York Central 
Lines have had to attract a constant stream of new 
capital. 


Sound financing of a public service enterprise, whose 
earnings are regulated by public authority, makes it 
necessary that growth be financed from earnings as well 
as from the sale of new securities. 


In the past eight years the property investment of 
the New York Central Lines has been increased by 340 
million dollars. Of this amount 142 million has been 
taken from earnings, while 198 million has been obtained 
from the sale of new securities to the investors in the 
enterprise, who now number 120,000. 


During these eight years, while $142,000,000 of earn- 
ings has been devoted to the upbuilding of the system, 
$137,000,000 has been distributed to the stockholders in 
dividends. 


A dollar of earnings has been ploughed back into the 
property for every dollar paid in dividends. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON & ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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A Nutty Fish—Pror.—‘‘What is an 
oyster!” 

Stupm—‘‘An oyster is a fish built like a 
nut.’’— Burr. 


High Finance.—Inspired by the written 
evidence in recent breach of promise cases, 
many maidens are now buying diaries and 
begging the men “to keep them for my 
sake.”’— London Opinion. 


Looking Forward.—Smautut Son—“‘I say, 
Daddy, when people go to heaven do they 
become angels right away, or have they to 
pass a lot of stupid. ex- 
aminations first?’’—The 
Passing Show (London). 


SSS 


Sympathy Well De- 
served.—Champagne that 
defies detection—spar- 
kles and has a real kick— 
is being sympathetically 
manufactured in New 
York and sold at a profit 
of 3,800 per cent.— News 
dispatch to» the New Or- 
leans States. 


= 
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Holiday Specials.— 
Shoplifters Attention!— 
Stealing from any stores 
during the HOLIDAY 
SEASON will not be tol- 
erated. Any person or 
persons caught will be 
dealt with to the full ex- 
tent of the Law.—Chief of 
Police.—Display ad in 
the Portland Press Herald. 


It Might Havé Been 
Worse. — CLerk—‘‘Can 
you let me off to-morrow afternoon, sir? 
My wife wants me to go shopping with her.” 

EmpLtoyer—‘‘Certainly not; we are much 
too busy.” 

CherK—‘Thank you very much, sir; 
that'll suit me very nicely!—The Passing 
Show (London). 


Turn About.—Smith got married. The 
evening of his first pay-day he gave his 
bride $14 of the $15 salary and kept only 
$1 for himself. 

But the second pay-day Smith gave his 
wife $1 and kept $14 himself. 

“Why, John,” she cried, in injured tones, 
“how on earth do you think I can manage 
for a whole week on a paltry dollar?”’ 

“T’ll admit I don’t know,” he answered. 
“T had a rotten time myself last week. It’s 
your turn now.’’—Topeka State Journal. 


Fair Warning.—Members of the faculty 
of one of our universities tell a story of the 
days when a certain distinguished educator 
was a tutor in charge of student discipline 
at a New England college—a sort of proc- 
tor, apparently. On one occasion he was 
ealled out of his room by some midnight 
escapade. He was obliged as a matter of 
duty to pursue the disturbers, and with his 
long legs he soon found himself gaining 
rapidly upon them. Then his solemn voice 
rang out suddenly into the night: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, gentlemen, if you don’t run a little 
faster, I shall be obliged to overtake you!”’ 
—The Argonaut (San Francisco). 


Starting Strong.— 
STORE BURGLARIZED 
AT CAMDEN; PASTOR 
BEGINS HIS DUTIES. 
—Montgomery Advertiser. 


Allah Is Great.—One night Nasr Eddin 
Hodja thought he saw a burglar in his room 
and shot at him. In the morning he found 
he had sent an arrow through his own shirt, 
which hung in the window. Falling on his 
knees he prayed fervently, ‘‘I thank-thee, 
Allah, that I was not in that shirt.”—The 
Watchman-Examiner (New York).. 


AMERICAN Visitor (to housekeeper, who is showing him around house)—‘‘Yep, 
madam, you’ve sure a durned fine show of canned goods!”’ 


—The Passing Show (London). 


Limited Liability—A bather got out 
beyond her depth, and her screams soon 
brought to the rescue the boatman whose 
business it was to save any one in difficul- 
ties. A few strokes carried him to the spot, 
and he reached out a muscular arm to grip 
the poor girl, who was just about to sink. 
At this moment her frantic struggles dis- 
lodged her bathing-cap, which soon floated 
away, carrying with it, what was more 
precious, her wig. 

“Oh, save my hair,”’ she cried. 
my hair!’ 

“Madam,’’ replied the gallant rescuer, 
hauling her into the boat, “I am only a 
life-saver, not a hair-restorer.’’—Western 
Christian Advocate (Cincinnatt). 


“Save 


Hard to Fit——A city man, driving his 
automobile along a little-used country road, 
heard something rattle beneath his ear, 
stopt, looked back and saw a bright metal 
object lying in the road a short distance 
behind. It was a plow-point, evidently 
lost by some farmer. 

It was fully half an hour before the next 
car came along, and its occupant, seeing 
the first man flat on his back under his 
vehicle by the roadside, stopt and asked 
what the trouble was. 

The city man emerged and held up the 
plow-point. 

“This blooming thing dropt off my car,” 
he said, ‘‘and I’ve been hunting for half an 
hour to find out where it belongs.’’— Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


Free Medical Advice——‘‘Don’t buy 
thermometers in the summer—they are 
lower in winter.’—The Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 


Appropriately Renamed.—A slight earth- 
quake apparently centered in or near the 
Wets Indies, was recorded at the Harvard 
College seismographie station to-day.— 
News dispatch to the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


No Change.—Morner—‘‘No, Bobbie, 
absolutely no. For the third time I tell 
you that you can’t have another choco- 
late.” 

Bosse (in despair)— 
“Oh, gee, I don’t see 
where Dad gets the 
idea that you’re always 
changing your mind.’’— 
The American Legion 
Weekly. 


Etiquette—Mr. Tom- 
KYN—‘‘Brown was very 
short in his manner to 
everybody to-night!” _ 

Mrs. TomKkyn—“‘Yes, 

but we must forgive him, 
as I hear he’s just had 
some heavy business los- 
ses.”’ 
_ Mr. Tomxyn— ‘My 
dear, a real gentleman 
does not give vent to 
that sort of thing till he 
gets home to his wife.” 
—London Opinion. = 


America in One Lesson. 

It has been suggested 
that Dr. Coué—Le Med- 
tcin Malgré Lui—might 
be helped in his busy visit if we could give 
him a little primer of America. Boil down 
the whole of Americanism into a capsule, 
is the suggestion, so that he ean get the 
idea in two or three days. 

All right—here (rather hastily compiled) 
is our idea of America in One Lesson:— 

“AH. L. Mencken’s piece in the Smart 
Set, catalog of Extension Courses at Co- 
lumbia University, a meal at Childs’, 
buying a suit at Rogers Peet’s, a Harold 
Lloyd movie, the lobby of the MecAlpin 
Hotel, the Harkness Quadrangle at Yale, 
a night in a sleeping-car, a visit to the 
Terminal Barber Shops, an issue (any 
issue) of the Dial, the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, and Tur Lirrrary Diasst, a strip of 
Andy Gump, E. W. Howe’s Monthly, the 
Washington Irving High School, Will 
Rogers, a humorous editorial in the New 
York Times on Sunday, Edward Bok’s 
Autobiography, an attempt to decide 
whether the Chicago Tribune or ‘the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger is the World’s 
Greatest Newspaper, a book catalog from 
Thomas B. Mosher, a branch (any branch) 
of the New York Publie Library, a public 
lecture by William Lyon Phelps, a visit to 
Woolworth’s Ten-Cent Store, the Canal 
Street Subway Station, Liggett’s Drug 
Store and the shoe-shining stand in the 
Grand Central Station. ... ” 

This, of course, is not alt America; but 
maybe Dr. Coué will think it’s plenty. 
—Christopher Morley in the New York 
Evening Post. 


